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In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord Mr. B. D. Snyder, editor of the 
Berkeley Enterprise of Hedgesville, W. 
Va., writes: 


Your paper is a live journal, and is doing 
more for the manufacturing and business 
interests than any other organ I know of. 
The Manufacturers’ Record is reliable, up 
to date and is keeping pace with this pro- 
gressive age. Your journal is not only valu- 
able to the manufacturing and business in- 
terests, but materially aids manufacturers 
to locate to their best interests by keeping 
them posted as to the new avenues opening 
up suitable for their several needs. 





Greeks Bearing Gifts. 


Solicitude, almost pathetic in its 
depth, for Southern wage-earners is 
just now expressed by their Northern 
brethren. Its most recent manifesta- 
tions have been a meeting of men call- 
ing themselves the Federation of Tex- 
tile Operatives, and the effort of the 
United Mine Workers’ Union to organ- 
ize the West Virginia miners into affili- 
ation with it. The first assembled at 
Washington with the announced pur- 
pose of interesting Southern mill work- 
ers. Its purpose failed, judging from 
the large number of Southerners who 
did not attend the convention and who 
neglected to be represented there. Its 
Most notable act, perhaps, was the 
adoption of a resolution urging the pas- 
sage of a bill, generally recognized as 
having been introduced in Congress in 
the interest of a class of New England 
mill owners in the hope of overcoming 
artificially what they imagined to be 
Southern competition which might be 
suppressed by sectional legislation. 
According to the judgment of compe- 
tent observers, the move upon West 
Virginia coal miners was akin in spirit 
to that of the Washington assemblage. 

It appears that coal operators in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and IIli- 
nois, harassed as they have been by 
Strikes, have felt the competition of 
West Virginia, comparatively immune 
thus far from prolonged labor troubles. 
The West Virginia employes seem to 
have regarded the propaganda of the 
Union, which usually directs the 
Strikes, whatever the motive power 
may be, as in behalf of the outside oper- 
ators, and to have been little impressed 
by the arguments for a co-operation 
Which, in all probability, would have 
co-operated to their own undoing for 


employers. As the Charleston Daily 
Gazette truly says, if West Virginia 
miners are satisfied, as they seem to be, 
with their situation, however different 
it may be from others, they have little 
to gain and much to lose by entering 
an organization which may require 
them to join in a strike of sympathy to 
make more effective a strike in other 
fields, or as the Wheeling Intelligencer 
puts it more bluntly and more forcibly 
in charging that the movement was in- 
stigated almost solely by Pennsylvania 
and other operators, “to have union- 
ized themselves the West Virginia 
miners would only have aided foreign 
operators to the injury of their own 
employers and incidentally their own 
interests.” 

The two incidents suggest the line of 
conduct for Southern workers em- 
ployed in mill, mine or factory. If they 
must organize, let their leaders be men 
above suspicion of ulterior designs and 
acquainted with special local condi- 
tions—men who are able to command 
the respect of capital and labor, and 
capable of directing organization into 
lines of harmony between the mutually 
dependent interests. Let them beware 
of the foreign missionary, able to make 
his best living by the sweat of his jaws 
alone, and just is likely as not to be 
holding a retainer from men who would 
cripple labor by embarrassing employ- 
ers. Let them refuse to pull the chest- 
nuts from the fire—even for themselves. 


—_. 





During its last session Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina, had 461 students. 
Fifteen more matriculated for the pres- 
ent session, while applications for ad- 
mission of 300 others were refused be- 
cause of lack of facilities for them. 
The popularity of the institution is at- 
tributed by President Hartzog in his 
annual report to the liberal terms for 
students, to the demand of the times 
for industrial training, and to the con- 
sequent demand for graduates, this in 
some lines being greater than the sup- 
ply. This showing of success is grati- 
fying to all workers for the extension 
of technical training in the South, and 
it should encourage South Carolina 
legislators to increased liberality to- 
ward the institution that is so credit- 
ably fitting the young men of the State 
to take their places in the industrial 
procession of their country. 





Indicative of the enlarged interest in 
shipbuilding in the United States is the 
activity in the yards at Beaumont, 
Texas. According to the Journal of 
that town, preparations are being made 
to add to the equipment of the yards, 
which have work enough ahead to em- 
ploy fifty men until far into the spring. 
These facts are not large, but they are 
reason for the hope that with proper 
encouragement of the shipping inter- 
ests of the country not only the large 
establishments, such as that at New- 
port News, will feel its beneficial ef- 
fects, but also small ones, such as that 
at Beaumont, will assume more satis- 





the benefit of competitors with their 





factory proportions. 


WHY THE SOUTH IS OPTIMISTIC. 


During the first half of the nineteenth century more than $15,000,000 worth 
of Southern gold was minted in this country. The valuable metal, though, 
was as a mite in the annual contribution from the South to the wealth of the 
country, and as nothing to its mineral and industrial potentialities, partly re- 
vealed in the $165,581,935 worth of products of its industry in 1850. About the 
time when the discoveries in California diverted attention from the gold fields 
of the South and reduced the importance of that section in that respect, its 
wise men had begun to put forth energies for its well-rounded development. 
These were temporarily harassed by the growth of forces which threatened 
to turn the South into a waste, and which would have utterly ruined any re- 
gion not occupied by the stock of humans who, in the midst of activities bring- 
ing a wilderness under subjection, had found time to be leaders in the expan- 
sion of their country from the fringe of thirteen Atlantic States to a territory 
extending from ocean to ocean and embracing more than 3,000,000 square 
miles. It was because of their grit and brain force, their knowledge of latent 
natural wealth and their faith in their section that these men rose superior to 
decimation of their most vigorous population, the wreck of their materialities 
and the revolution in the character of their labor supply, and with many vicis- 
situdes slowly but surely made their plans for placing the South in line with 
the advance of the latter half of the century. 

While the South was comparatively passive, the rest of the country, in part 
because of that passivity, was making enormous strides in agriculture, man- 
ufactures, railroad construction and trade. At the same time it was facing 
new economic problems, born of changing conditions, and not always solving 
them without mistakes. 

On the verge of a new century the South, better equipped in every way 
than ever before, warned by the experience of other sections against the pit- 
falls close to the path of progress, enjoying the opportunity to equip new man- 
ufacturing establishments with the latest improved machinery, convinced by 
knowledge of the dangers of expending the best efforts upon one crop or one 
line of industry, and deprived of none of the natural advantages which have 
always belonged to it, stands ready at last to enter into its own. 

It is the heir of generations filled with the display of American enterprise 
and vigor, of American invention and courage. Science and ingenuity have 
converted many of its waste products into valuable material of commerce. Its 
cottonseed, for instance, once cast adrift upon the waters, or held to be the 
burden upon the plantation, now represents millions of dollars coined in the 
shape of oil, feedstuff for cattle, and, possibly, material for paper-making. A 
wonderful by-product of the cotton plant, it has attained such magnificent pro- 
portions that men have visions of the fibre as a by-product in comparison 
with it. 

Metallurgy and chemistry, geology and mineralogy have penetrated to sub- 
terranean storehouses to bring to the surface vast wealth in coal, iron, phos- 
phate rock, petroleum, lead, zinc, marbles, granites and other building stones, 
have given a new impetus to the development of half-neglected gold deposits, 
and have made the South an arbiter in the iron trade of the world, just as it 
has become a controller of the trade in cotton goods both at home and abroad. 

Financial science and skill, with ability to control vast aggregations of cap- 
ital, have organized systems of transportation, placing them on a substantial 
business basis which permit surplus funds to be employed in the extension 
of lines into lumber and mining regions, opening up at the same time rich 
agricultural sections and bringing to the South Atlantic and Gulf ports the 
trade tribute of vast areas. 

The scientific study of soil and climate has resulted in a reclamation for 
diversified agriculture of hundreds of thousands of acres of land once re- 
garded as practically worthless, and has thus set the example for a return to 
the policy of living at home in plantation farming. 

In all of this is the twentieth century promise for the South. It is her- 
alded by the triumphant shriek of the locomotive, with the rumble of heavy- 
laden trains spinning along the steel rails which bind all sections in one; by 
the roar of furnaces belching forth clouds of smoke by day and of fire by 
night as a guide to the South in its journey toward Canaan; by the rattle and 
clatter of-6,000,0C0 cotton spindles and the hum of improved machinery and 
implements on the farm and in factory, flour mill and shop. 
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These point to an era of diversified industry, diversified agriculture, di- 
They foretell the time when the South shall send forth 
cargoes greater than ever were carried in ships of Tarshish, when it will 
handle gold with which that of Arabia may hardly be mentioned, when its 
folds shall be full of sheep and its valleys shall stand so thick with corn that 


versified commerce. 


they shall live and sing. 





This Thing Should Stop. 


The alleged secretary of a Southern 
town improvement association, to 
whom reference was made in the Man- 
ufacturers’ Record a couple of weeks 
ago, is approaching a point where he is 
likely to meet serious trouble. In a let- 
ter published by the Manufacturers’ 
Record he intimated a willingness to 
accept a bonus for services as secretary 
in promoting a correspondent’s busi- 
ness. He has now gone a step further, 
according to the following copy of a 
letter received by a Southern business 
firm, which has been sent to the Manu- 
facturers’ Record: 

Yours of 20th to Hand and Noted I will 
say In reply that if you Will Engage Me to 
Work for your Interests in the Way of Se- 
curing Contracts for the Cotton Mill Nitting 
and others to be Erected Here, in your line 
I will I Am Satisfied Secure you Severial 
Contracts in the Near future. But Cannot 
Use my Influence for No Company Without 
Compensation, what Will you offer 1 will 
only Charge you a Small Compensation Say 
40.00 Forty Dollars for next 3 months I Can 
Use My Influence for or against you. Hope 
to, Hear from you 

The sentence, “I can use my influence 
for or against you,” is an exceedingly 
dangerous one to send through the 
United States mail, even were there no 
adequate local law concerning it. It 
might be well for business men receiv- 
ing such letters to investigate the mat- 
ter, and if the letters are genuine, to 
take the steps with national or local 
authorities which may be justified. 





In his annual report President Geo. 
T. Winston of the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
states that out of 302 students of the 
institution, 136 are self-supporting; 
that many of them have worked during 
the session at odd times, earning a total 
ef more than $2000, their work includ- 
ing carpentry, gardening, tending boil- 
ers, engines and dynamo, milking, 
farming, sweeping, plumbing and ser- 
vices as janitor or in the dining-room. 
It must be touching, as he says, to see 
how anxious for work the young men 
are, and the avidity with which they 
seize the chance to labor. The spec- 
tacle ought to touch the legislature of 
North Carolina with such a practical 
force that that bedy will provide lib- 
erally for the college. 





The Southern Farm Magazine. 


In the first issue of the Southern Farm 
Magazine for the new century is pub- 
lished articles which were 
awarded fifty-dollar prizes in the recent 
competition held by that publication. It 
is by Miss Lida B. Robertson of Mobile, 
Ala., and compares the lives of women 
on the farm and in the city home. Miss 
Robertson dresses in attractive garb of 
fiction the results of her observations on 
this line in town and country. She care- 
fully weighs advantages and disadvan- 
tuges of farm life and city life as affect- 
ing all members of the family, and traces 
the process whereby the natural discon- 
tent of the farm-wife was dispelled by 
knowledge of city conditions, and how her 
husband learned a wholesome lesson in 
gaining knowledge of her aspir.tions, 

An article which will undoubtedly at- 
tract wide attention is by Dr. Charles W. 
Dabney, president of the University of 
Tennessee, on the Southwest and immi- 


one of the 


No one is more interested than Dr. Dab- 
ney in the welfare of the whole South, 
and his comments, the results of wide ob- 
servation, are worthy of earnest consid- 
eration on the part of everybody and 
every interest working for Southern de- 
He discusses the tendency of 
some railroads to encourage migration 
from the older sections of the South to 
the newer, which leads to the question 
whether it would not be better for the 
railroads to exert themselves on immigra- 
tion lines, not in pursuing a policy of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, but by seeking to 
bring from outside the South thrifty im- 
migrants from less promising regions 
secking comfortable homes and profitable 
undertakings, 

I'rom his vast storehouse of experience 
Col. J. B. Killebrew of Nashville con- 
iributes an article analyzing the theory 
that tobacco is particularly an exhauster 
of the soil, and correcting some popular 
misconceptions. This is followed by a re- 
view of the work undertaken by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, having special bearing upon South- 
ern farming, by a discussion of the effects 
of irrigation in humid regions and by a 
number of general articles dealing with 


velopment. 


Angora goats as grubbers, the culture of 
ginseng, the baling of cotton and the op- 
portunities for market gardening, stock- 
raising, dairying and poultry farming in 
the South. 

The Family Circle has as an introduction 
“A New Century Note” in the nature of 
a lay weighing the drawbacks 
against the advantages possessed by man 
at the turn of the century and calculated 
to fill the reader with hopefulness and 


sermon 


good cheer. The other departments, con- 
taining crisp discussions of the social, 
political and literary tendencies of the 
time, are up to their usual high standard, 

The Southern Farm Magazine is pub- 
lished monthly by the Manufacturers’ 
Record Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Price $1 a year. 


Steel-Car Works at Birmingham. 


Confirming the report that the Southern 
Car & Foundry Co., now having large 
ear-building plants at Anniston, Gadsden 
and Memphis, would establish large 
works at Birmingham for building 
pressed-steel cars as well as wooden, the 
company wires the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord as follows: 

“The report is true. Have closed con- 
tract with Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., and will build plant with a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 cars a year, working 1200 
men, and to cost $1,000,000, in addition 
to the amount that the Tennessee Coal, 
lron & Lailroad Co. will spend in build- 
ing a plant to make steel shapes for us.” 
Thus one more great industry follows 
the establishment of steel works at Bir- 
mingham, and the movement inaugu- 
rated by the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
when it undertook the manufacture of 
promises, as the Manufacturers’ 
Record predicted at the time, to become 
the most potent influence in the diversifi- 
cation of the metallurgical interests of the 
South. With the great steel plant, the 
steel-rail works now under construction, 
the wire works in successful operation 
and this new million-dollar pressed-steel 
ear works to be built, Birmingham will 
soon begin to take its rightful place not 
only as a dominating power in pig-iron in- 
terests, but as a dominating power in 


steel 


The story of Southern development dur- 
ing the past century is one of the most re- 
markable and interesting in the annals of 
mankind. One hundred years ago there 
were but few farms opened for cultiva- 
tion west of the Alleghany mountains, A 
few bold pioneers had at that time crossed 


the mountains and were warring with the 
Indians for supremacy and carrying on a 
warfare equally as strenuous with the 
dense forests and wild animals. No other 
portion of the continent required so much 
hard and persistent labor to subdue and 
bring into cultivation as the Southern 
States. There were no prairies; there 
were but few areas thinly wooded even. 
Dense forests with thick canebrakes and 
other underbrush formed an almost im- 
penetrable jungle. It required bold hearts 
and tough muscle and stern wills to enter 
upon the task of preparing these lands 
for the plow. Up to 1840 this was the 
greatest labor of the people of the South- 
ern States, and in that year Tennessee led 
all the States in the production of corn. 
In the meantime domestic manufactures 
flourished in almost every household and 
upon every plantation. Spinning-wheels, 
looms and other appliances for the con- 
version of wool and cotton into wearing 
apparel were almost as common as plows 
and mattocks. Blacksmith shops, shoe 
shops, saw-mills and grist mills were 
often seen upon the same plantation. The 
census returns of 1840 show that what 
was then classed as “domestic manufac- 
tures” had reached a very high point in 
all the Southern border States. Tennes- 
see and South Carolina led all the rest. 


In 1850 the South entered upon a career 
of prosperity which no other part of the 
world up to that period had ever sur- 
passed, if equalled. Lands increased in 
value at a rate never known before. Rail- 
road building was carried on with unex- 
ampled rapidity. The cotton, tobacco and 
sugar crops were multiplied as never be- 
fore. ‘The decade between 1850 and 1860 
was the golden era of Southern ante-bel- 
lum agriculture. Everywhere farmers 
and planters were prosperous and happy. 
Their children were educated in the best 
schools; their social influence was para- 
mount in every circle of fashion, whether 
in the North or South; they occupied a 
position so commanding and so distin- 
guished that the greatest ambition of 
many highly-educated gentlemen was to 
become a Southern planter. All this was 
changed in the great cataclysm of war 
early in the decade between 1860 and 
1870. The rich became poor; slaves be- 
came for a time masters; the accumula- 
tions of a lifetime were swept away in a 
single lustrum; ignorance brooded over 
and controlled and pulled down that 
which energy, intelligence and public 
spirit had built up. The demon of de- 
struction for five long years stalked all 
over the most beautiful land of all the 
earth and left desolation in its track. But 
the strong aggressiveness of the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit at last recovered control. 
This was not done until about 1880. Since 
that period the South has moved upward 
and onward with a rapidity that has 
called forth the applause of the industrial 
world. A few statistics in agriculture 
and manufactures will demonstrate this. 
The production of the following staples 
are given: 


Cotton, Sugar, 

bales. By Corn. Wheat. 
1880.. 6,605,750 962,278 367,862,141 51,625,136 
1890.. 8,652,597 287,490,271 442,814,791 50,406,588 


1899. 11,235,000 591,022,000 490,325,976 55,351,246 








gration from the older Southern States, | 


steel and all branches of steel work. 


SWING OF THE SOUTH TOWARD SUCCESS, 


By Col. J. B. Killebrew of Nashville, Tenn. 


States for the year 1895 reached over 
600,000,000 bushels. 

In the manufacture of cotton the South 
has made marvelous progress during the 
past twenty years, as shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 


Number of 

factories. Spindles. Looms, 
ae 180 667, 14,223 
i icessecns 254 1,712,930 39,231 
eae 6,267,163 121,923 
The amount of cotton consumed in 


Southern mills has increased from 233,886 
bales in 1880 to 1,597,112 bales for the 
year ending September 1, 1900. For the 
first six months of the year 1900 there 
were 194 cotton mills built in the United 
States, and of these, 175 were built in the 
Southern States. North Carolina and 
South Carolina built each 47; Tennessee, 
7; Texas, 9; Virginia, 4; Georgia, 35; Ala- 
bama 17, and Mississippi, 5. Several of 
the other States built from one to two. 

Of the forty-five knit-goods factories 
built during the first half of the year, 
twenty-one were erected in the Southern 
States, North Carolina leading, with ten. 

In the production of iron the South is 
moving with an accelerating rapidity. In 
1888 the total production of iron in al] 
the Southern States was 1,011,480 tons; 
in 1900 it will reach 2,800,000 tons. This 
is about 178 per cent. increase in twelve 
years. The production of coal has in- 
creased from 6,037,163 tons in 1880 to 
44,430,720 tons in 1899, and for the year 
1900 the output will probably reach 50,- 
000,000 tons, which is 7,000,000 tons more 
of bituminous coal than the whole United 
States produced in 1880. 

The South has almost a monopoly in the 
mining of phosphate rock. Since 1891 the 
production has increased from 587,988 
tons to about 1,500,000 tons in 1899. Ten- 
nessee, where the latest and largest dis- 
coveries have been made, has increased 
this product from 4841 tons in 1894 to 
486,856 tons in 1899. No other country 
in the world has such a wealth of phos- 
phate rock or such large quantities of 
rock so rich in phosphoric acid. 


To go on with these statistics would 
weary the reader, but some mention ought 
to be made of the splendid results which 
have come from the production of fruits 
and vegetables in the South for Northern 
markets. Melons, peaches, oranges, pine- 
apples, lemons, potatoes, berries, toma- 
toes and many other products of like 
character form now during the summer 
and fall months a large bulk of the freight 
on the railway and water lines from 
South to North. An idea may be gained 
of the profitableness of this branch of 
husbandry by the statement of the single 
fact that from one locality in Tennessee 
during the past season 153 carloads of 
strawberries were shipped in a single day 
to Northern markets, for which were paid 
out in cash to the community over $40,- 
000. In one locality in Florida the freight 
alone on the vegetable products grown ob 
2500 acres amounted to $585,000 in a sin- 
gle year. The rich opportunities which 
are presented in this line of work in the 
Southern States have never been equalled. 
Some notice ought to be made of the to- 
bacco industry, which increases year by 
year, and large towns, and even cities, are 
built up and sustained by this most profit- 
able branch of agriculture and manufac 
ture. The tobacco-growers are probably 
the most prosperous farmers in the South. 
Many of them are money-lenders, and 
there are two or three tobacco-growing 
counties that could be named where 
nearly every tobacco planter has money 





The production of corn in the Southern 


laid up for investment. The stock-breed- 
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jng interest is iu a most flourishing condi- 
tion. Hogs are now more numerous in the 
South than they have eveg been in its his- 
tory. In 1898 the South had 47 per cent. 
of all the hogs in the United States, while 
in 1890 it only raised 28 per cent. The 
high prices now prevailing for cotton will 
doubtless have the effect of curtailing the 
number heretofore raised in the Southern 
Stutes. Ten-cent cotton, it is argued by 
the cotton planters, will not justify the 
waste of time in raising five-cent pork. 
The finest saddle horses in the world are 
bred in Tennessee and Kentucky, and the 
best mules also. 

There are some claims of which the 
South may justly feel proud. One is the 
extreme jealousy with which it has 
guarded the purity of its Anglo-Saxon 
lineage. ‘The dominating element in its 
population is the Anglo-Saxon. There are 
very few foreigners in the South. In the 
for instance, there 
are less than 2 per cent. The Southern 
people have therefore shown all the virile 
strength of its ancestors that planted and 
built up in the Western World the great- 
est civilization of any age or any country; 
not a civilization which makes itself felt 
by works of fine art or literature, but a 


State of Tennessee, 


civilization which gives liberty controlled 
by law, education illuminated by Chris- 
tianity, and industry that distributes its 
impartially and justly. This 
Anglo-Saxon element of which the South 
boasts is making grand strides in the 
domination of the world. One hundred 
years ago only 21,000,000 people spoke 
the English language. Now it is esti- 
mated that 130,000,000 of the inhabitants 
of the globe employ the English tongue 
in their daily business. What the aggres- 
sive and irresistible power of the Anglo- 


rewards 


Saxou may accomplish in the twentieth 
century even be conjectured. 
With the building of the Isthmian canal 


this conquering race will have the lever 


cannot 


und the fulerum to move the world, and 
the South will hold the longest end of the 
lever. 

Again, the South can justly claim pre- 
eminence in the fact that it is the only 
region on the globe where all the great 
materials for manufacture, both vegetable 
und mineral, exist in greatest quantities, 
and in a jiand so fruitful that it has the 
capacity to feed the countless millions 
that may occupy it. England has grown 
opulent through its merchant marine and 
which the raw materials for 
food for its people and 
tarkets for its goods have all been ob- 
With « merchant marine the 
South may reach all the markets of the 
evrth for its manufactured goods, and dis- 


Havy, by 


nanufactures, 


tained, 


tribute also its supplies of raw material 
and food products. 

The South is justly 
ciedit, through the inventive genius of its 
citizens, of having solved the great prob- 
lems of cheap food and cheap clothing. 
In 1801 the old reap hook, which had 
heen employed for garnering the wheat 


entitled to the 


crop for centuries, was still almost the 
implement used for that purpose. 
With it one man, by diligence, could reap 
and bind searcely a half-acre of wheat in 
1834 Cyrus McCormick, a 
Virginia, invented 


ouly 


a day. In 
hlacksmith 
the reaper, and by this invention the pro- 


living in 
wheat has been increased a 
hundredfold. The reaper, with the power 
thresher and well-equipped flouring mills, 


duction of 


ail the inventions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, has done more to solve the problem 
of cheap bread than all other agencies 
combined. Under their united power one 
man may, by working twenty days in the 
year, make flour enough to feed eighty 
persons for twelve months. While there 
have heen thousands of inventions that 
add to the comforts and conveniences of 





mankind and mitigate suffering, it may 
well be doubted if there are any which 
have done more to satisfy their necessities 
for food. Up to 1840 there were few 
families, and those in easy circumstances, 
who indulged in the luxury of wheaten 
bread, except on rare occasions. Now 
the poorest family is able to buy every 
day, for a few cents, bread much whiter 
and better than that which fed kings and 
queens when Charles IT sat on the throne 
of England. Cheap bread for the mil- 
lions may be accounted the greatest 
achievement of the nineteenth century, 
for without bread there can be no true 
civilization. The South, by the invention 
of the reaper, may well claim the merit 
of this beneficent work. 

Another remarkable achievement of the 
nineteenth century and of the South is 
that of furnishing material for cheap 
clothing. The cotton crop during the 
close of the nineteenth century has as- 
sumed an importance never’ before 
reached by any other vegetable product. 
Its development has been one of the most 
remarkable events in modern history. In 
1770 the total export of cotton from the 
United States was about 2000 pounds, or 
four bales. The invention of the cotton 
gin in 1792 added a great stimulus to the 
cultivation of this important staple, so 
that the exports from the United States 
increased from 2000 pounds in 1770 to 
17,789,803 pounds in 1800. From that 
time to the present, with the exception of 
two or three years during the civil war, 
the exports have continued to increase, 
until now they have reached over 7,000,- 
000 bales annually, not including that 
used in Canada, while the domestic con- 
sumption is now about 3,500,000 bales, of 
which the South cousumes nearly one- 
half. Never before has the agriculture 
of any country been able to supply raw 
materials with such constancy and cer- 
tainty for the employment of so many) 
people and for meeting the actual neces- 
sities of the human race as the South is 
now doing and has done for the past thirty 
years. 

The South 
deserves to be mentioned. 


made another record that 
The tools for 
the cultivation of the earth, while they 
have not multiplied human effort to the 
sume extent as those for the harvesting 
of grain or for the manipulation of cotton, 
have been wonderfully improved. The 
first improvement of the plow was made 
by Thomas Jefferson in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. He then de- 
vised a mold-board for the plow, which 
consists of a warped surface by which the 
furrow slice is reversed in the plowing. 
Previous to his time the bull-tongue plow, 
or still worse, the end of a forked stick 
shod with iron, was generally in use for 
preparing and cultivating the soil. At 
present the disc plows, the large plows 
making a of furrow of twenty 
inches and the gang plows that break a 
width of four feet, enable a single person 
to do the work in preparing the soil for 
crops that required three or four men in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 

The three great inventions that have 
done so much to feed and clothe the in- 
habitants of the world originated in the 
Southland. The cotton gin, invented by 
Whitney in Georgia, enables one person 
to multiply his power three hundred fold 
in the separation of the seeds from the 
cotton wool. The invention of the reaper 
by McCormick has multiplied the working 
capacity of the wheat-grower a hundred- 
fold, and the invention of Jefferson was 
the beginning of the improvement in farm 
implements that has been going on ever 
since, and has been productive of the most 
astonishing results. 

When we consider how much the South 
has been handicapped during the latter 


width 





part of the nineteenth century in its prog- 
ress in manufacturing industry by the 
character of its working population, by 
the dreadful results of the civil war, by 
the lack of capital and skilled labor, it 
must be confessed that no other people 
under similar conditions and circum- 
stances have ever done so much or so well 
within such a limited time. 

At the close of the nineteenth century, 
which is just fading into the domain of 
history, the Southern people stand before 
the world in a light so imposing, so splen- 
did, so inspiring and so glorious that its 
rays will project forward through many 
centuries to come. Their manhood has 
been tested by the severest trials, but they 
have come out triumphant in the face of 
all opposition and in spite of obloquy, mis- 
representations, discouragements and dis- 
tress, and with environments that would 
have caused a weaker people to despair. 
By their stern will and no less stern mus- 
cle they have written their names upon 
the eternal rolls,of fame. They have 
demonstrated of what stuff they are 
made. By the exercise of :he same lofty 
purpose, the same directing ability, the 
same indomitable will, the same unweary- 
ing industry they must at the end of an- 
other century be not the least of the domi- 
nating forces of the civilized world. No 
other people occupy a land so favored by 
nature in its agricultural and mineral 
wealth and in its climatic advantages and 
situation for the extension of its trade and 
commerce. The building of the Isthmian 
“anal will make the South the storm- 
center of the commerce of the world. 
From its borders will go out a greater 
variety of those commodities coveted by 
civilized nations than are sent out by any 
other country whatever. With cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, sugar and the tropical fruits; 
with coal, iron, marble, timber and phos- 
phates; with zine, lead, slate, managanese 
and a hundred other minerals, the South 
has the ability to sustain a population 
five times as great as it has at present 
without trenching upon the limits of its 
productive capacity. Traversed by some 
of the grandest rivers on earth and 
washed by the waves of the greatest 
oceans; occupying the most temperate 
portions of the temperate zone; in that 
latitude where man has reached in all 
ages the highest civilization, the South- 





ern land may well challenge every other 
on this old earth of ours in a contest for 
supremacy in material magnificence. Add 
to all these advantages the thousands 
of trained hands and no less trained intel- 
lects that will, in the near future, con- 
vert its raw materials into fabrics and 
wares that the world wants, and can any- 
one conceive of a loftier destiny than that 
which awaits the Southern people? The 
South has already planted its feet firmly 
in the path of progress. Its great insti- 
tutions of learning will in time be organ- 
ized when its wealth is increased, and 
with its wealth will come that leisure 
which will enable its brightest minds to 
cultivate the fine arts and to engage in 
those literary and scientific pursuits that 
must forever be the most substantial 
basis upon which the fame of nations rest. 
At the close of this most wonderful cen- 
tury of all the ages—a century of efful- 
gent light and one brimful of blessings to 
mankind—a century that has given us 
steam, applied to vessels and to railroads, 
the greatest in its results of all the inven- 
tions of man, because it has brought about 
the brotherhood of man; a century that 
has opened to us the potentialities of elec- 
tricity in the telegraph, the telephone, in 
the electric cars and the electric light; a 
century that has given us Sunday-schools 
and the public-school system, which have 
made intelligence take the place of ignor- 
ance, light the place of darkness, mora! 
elevation the place of vice and social deg 
radation: a century full of benevolence, 
charity and good-will and intellectuality 
in the contemplation of all these blessings. 
of which the South has its full share, iis 
citizens should humbly bow and render 
thanks that their land is becoming the 
favorite in God’s eternal destiny. 
Standing on the dividing line between 
the two centuries, the South can look 
backward with equanimity, with pride 
and without remorse. Looking forward 
she is buoyant with hope, strong in her 
purpose, joyful in pleasing anticipation 
and confident of results. Her position is 
one that she has acquired by sheer force 
of character, by calm courage, by strong 
faith, by daring perseverance, by business 
sagacity and by patient endurance. The 
rising sun of the twentieth century will 
illuminate no land more blessed in true 
and noble manhood than the Southland. 





SECRETARY WILSON'S FORECAST OF AGRICULTURE. 





“The improvement in agriculture during 
the century now closing,” said Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
in reply to a question on the subject, “has 
been so vast in extent, so varied in detail 
and so far-reaching in results that only 
a few salient points—the mountain-peaks 
of progress, as it were—can be touched 
upon in an informal discussion of this 
kind. Improvement in the implemeuts 
used is perhaps the first great step to note 
in considering the record of the century. 
A hundred years ago that fundamental 
implement, the plow, was but little 
changed from the form it had kept for 
ages. It was a clumsy affair, sometimes 
ten or twelve feet long, and requiring 
from six to ten oxen to draw it. A day's 
plowing was insignificant in amount and 
poor in execution. Contrast with this the 
light steel plow of today or the steam- 
driven gang plows of the West. The 
eradle for harvesting grain was thought 
to be a long stride in advance when the 
century began, but today we have the 
combined reaper and thrasher, which, 
driven across a field of standing wheat, 
for instance, leaves behind it the grain 
ready for shipment. The cotton gin, the 
corn planter, the corn harvester—I might 
go on, to specify a score of labor-saving 





devices whereby the agriculture of the 
end of the century profits, but to what 
end? These things are commonplaces to- 
day. We owe them in great degree to the 
inventive genius of the American people, 
stimulated and fostered by our patent 
system. 

“But vital as the improvement of imple- 
ments has been in advancing agriculture 
during the century, the progress made in 
our knowledge of the chemistry of the soil 
has been no less important. From the 
lectures of Sir Humphrey Davy ut the be- 
ginning of the century to the epoch-mak- 
ing labors of Liebig, given to the world 
about 1840, and onward through a long 
succession of notable chamists to ihe pres- 
ent active generation of workers, there 
has been a steady growth in the science of 
agricultural chemistry, which has power- 
fully enhanced our sovereignty over the 
earth and its products. A younger sister 
of chemistry, the physics of the soil, has 
been of late years adding many important 
facts to our store of knowledge on this 
subject, and the progress of agriculture 
in the next century will be greatly aided 
by the investigations made in the physical 
texture and water-holding qualities of the 
soil, as well as by purely chemical re- 
search. 
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“A hundred years ago cattle were poor, a direct return, estimable in money value, 


small and scrubby. Today it is not un- 
common to find a steer weighing, when 
dressed for the market, 1000 pounds, or 
more than twice as much as the neat cat- 
tle of a hundred years age. I speak swt 
of the vast increase in numbers; the im- 
been 


size has 


the 


individual 
remarkable than 


provement in 
more natural in- 
crease of herds. 
tained by careful selection in breeding, 
aided by more accurate scientific feeding 
systems. Much the same improvement 
is to be noted in horses, swine and sheep; 
by scientific feeding and by cleaner and 
more humane treatment stock in general 
has been improved to a degree which 
would not have been conceivable by our 
forefathers of 1800. 

“The vegetable productions of the farm 


a hundred years ago were few in number, 


poor in quality and scant in quantity per 
acre compared with the crops of today. | 


Tobacco was the principal export crop. 
Apples were almost the only fruit known. 
Indian buckwheat and 
beans were the principal sources of supply 
the table. this 


scanty bill of fare with the immense va 


corn, potatoes, 


for farmer's Contrast 
riety of delicious fruits and vegetables 
that without a 
thought of our advantage over our ances- 
tors. Oranges from California and Fior- 
ida; hundreds of varieties of apples, pears, 


we of today consume 


peaches, plums, grapes; the tomato, now 
the basis ef a great industry, but un- 
known to our fathers a hundred years 
ago—but why lengthen the catalogue of 
our luxuries? I have mentioned a few 
only; anyone can add to the list for him- 
self and include the special dainties that 
tempt his appetite. The chances are thet 
his greatgrandfather had none of them. 
“To omit from a review (however super- 
ficial) of the century's progress in agricul- 
ture any mention of the Department of 
Agriculture would be to do an injustice 
to the 
agricultural science that the world has 


ablest corps of investigators in 


seen. This is not the place to review the 
history of the department. I must con- 
tent myself with the enumeration of a 
of 
The study of destructive cattle diseases 


few its many and varied activities. 
and the inspection of export meats; the 


forecasting of hurricanes, frosts and 
floods; the importation of hundreds of im- 
proved varieties of seeds and plants from 
foreign countries; the collection of accu- 
rate and reliable crop statistics; the in- 
vestigation of beneficial and injurious in- 
sects, birds and mammals; the testing of 
seeds with a view to ascertaining their 
purity and genuineness; the study of the 
problem of good roads for the people; the 
adaptation of fruits to climates; the study 
of plant diseases; the discovery and im- 
portation of grasses adapted to dry re 
gions; the chemistry of the soil, the d& 





tection of adulterations in food, the new 
all 


these lines of research are being actively 


and important problems of irrigation 


carried on for the benefit of ‘the man who 
works in the field with his coat off.’ Co 


between and 


operation the department 
the State experiment stations is continu 
ously kept up, to the advantage of both 


partners. 


“Such, imperfectly sketched, is the work 


which the Department of Agriculture 


prosecutes for the benefit of agricultural! 


science. Seven million copies of its bulk 


tins, circulars and reports are annually 
distributed, and in them is to be found 
the latest and best knowledge on the sub- 
A little over 
34,000,000 was appropriated by Congress 
last year for the maintenance of the de- 
partment. In my last annual report I 
spoke of this sum as an investment rather 
than an expense. Of all the government 


ject anywhere to be found. 


agencies, it is the only one which makes 


This result has been at- | 





| 


during the century vow closing, and for- 


to the wealth of the country. Every one 
| of its investigations may be submitted to 
| the commonplace but practical test—does 
it pay? 
sion is to make every farmer who will 


An essential feature of its mis- 


avail himself of the information it affords 
him more prosperous and well-to-do mate- 
rially and intellectually, Judged by these 
tests, I 


extremely utilitarian unhesita- 


tingly claim for this department and its 
verdict 


work a of pronounced success. 


Millions of dollars are yearly being added 


| to the protits of our farmers as a result of 
I reiterate here that 
the 
money has ever been made than the ap- 
propriation of the 
Washington 


| its investigations, 


no better investment of 


people's 


sums which 
the able 
caurnest scientitic investigators who con- 


annual 


maintain in and 


stitute the staff of the Department of 
Agriculture, and no one factor in the 
progress of the nation has been more 


potent for good than the result of their 
collective labors. 

“What will the agriculture of the next 
century be like? We can only guess. But 
looking backward at the progress made 


ward to the approaching years when the 
science of agriculture will move on with 
the the 
wonderful quarter-century, I can see some 


increasing momentum of last 
interesting possibilities. 

“I see the inventive genius of Ameri- 
cans still further improving our present 
admirable farm implements; I see devas- 
tating cattle diseases—tuberculosis, black- 
leg, ‘Texas fever—under complete control 
und possibly exterminated; | see inereas- 
ing dominion gained over insect and fun 


gous pests, now causing annual losses of 





| inillions of dollars; I see the South pro- 


rucing all the tea and rice needed by the 
United 
with prunes and Smyrna figs, and the 


States, California supplying us 


nation producing its own sugar from the 
sugar beet; I see the arid regions of the 
great West blossoming, under irrigation, 
into veritable gardens; I see the rule-o’- 
thumb farmer rapidly disappearing and 
his place taken by eager, educated men 
and women knowing not only the art, but 
the science of agriculture; I see the high- 
the hard 
sinvoth, and, with the extension of tele- 


ways of country made and 
phones, electric railways and free delivery 
of mails, the isolation of farm life gradu- 
ally disappearing; I see the people of the 
the of the 


brought into closer intercourse and sym- 


town and people country 
pathy, to the benefit of both; I seen farm- 
ers’ associations everywhere multiplying 
und earnest discussion of farm problems 
everywhere taking place; I see the organ- 
ized institutions for agricultural educa- 
tion and investigation moving on to in- 
creased dignity and influence, and farm- 
ing as a profession more and more re- 
garded by our young men as worthy of 
the best intellect that can be devoted to it; 
I see the waste places drained, smoothed 
and cultivated; I see more farms and 
more people living on them; I see a far 
greater productivity per acre and a far 
higher quality of product; by selection 
und feeding I see the dairy cow, the feed- 
the 


sheep, the hog, the barnyard fowl, brought 


ing steer, wool sheep, the mutton 


io a size and beauty as yet only ap- 


proached; by hybridization I see new, 
hardier and larger fruits, as well as rust- 
resistant grains, everywhere produced in 
profusion; I see the forests of the coun- 


try managed in such a way as to produce 


_——— 


“T do not claim the gift of inspiration, | share with other interests of the nation in 
yet I believe all these possibilities are of | the fruits of knowledge and science that 
easy realization. Who, looking back upon | the twentieth century will certainly bring 
the progress of the century, and especially | and lay at the feet of those who are for- 
upon the immense strides of the last thirty 
years, can doubt that agriculture will 


tunate enough to be living in this won- 


| 
oe 
drous age?’ 





It is not possible at the present time to 
state what the record in mineral produc- 
tion has been during this, the closing year 
of the dying century. No “estimates,” 
however carefully prepared, would be 
worth placing on paper. The most that 
can be said is that the production for 
1900 will not exceed, if, indeed, it will 
equal, the record-breaking year of 1899, 
in which the value of our mineral prod- 
ucts reached the enormous total of over 
$976,000,000. It is a question whether 
this year should be taken as a fair one 
for making comparisons with the past or 
for predicting the possibilities of the fu- 
ture. Under normal conditions, and 
allowing for a natural increase in the 
amount produced, the total value should 
have been about $750,000,000, showing 
ihat the actual production in 1899 ex- 
ceeded the normal by about $225,000,000, 
or 30 per cent. But all precedents were 
put aside and all calculations upset by the 
boom in the iron trade, which began in 
December, 1898, and continued with in- 
creasing demand and advancing prices 
until October, 1899, and did not actually 
ccase until November, a period of practi- 
cally eleven months. The year 1899 was 
one of unusual prosperity in nearly all 
branches of the mining industry, the pros- 
perity in the iron trade being reflected 
upon other trades, particularly those of 
coal-mining and coke-making. But in no 
cases were prices so sharply advanced as 
were the prices of pig-iron and of manu- 
factured iron and steel. As compared 
with 1898, there an increase of 
1,846,769 long tons, or 15.7 per cent., in 
the production of pig-iron, while, on ac- 
count of the extraordinarily high prices 


was 


ruling throughout the year, the value of 
the pig-iron product exhibited an increase 
over 1898 of $128,615,654, or 110 per cent. 
Taking the silver production at its com- 
mercial value, the value of the pig-iron 
product in 1899 was about 2.4 times that 
of gold and silver together. Our coal pro- 
duetion advanced from 219,974,667 short 
tons in 1898 to 253,739,992 short tons in 
1809, with an increase of over $48,000,- 
000 in value. Our copper production in- 
creased from 526,512,987 pounds in 1898 
to 585,342,124 pounds in 1899, with an 
over $42,000,000, or about 
The combined 


increase of 
662 per cent., in value, 
value of the pig-iron, copper and coal pro- 
duction in 1899 exceeded $605,000,000, or 
more than 60 per cent. of the total min- 
eral products of the country. Dig-iron 
and coal alone represented considerably 
more than half the total value. Gold pro- 
duction increased from $64,463,000 to 
$71,053,400; petroleum from 55,364,233 
barrels to 57,070,850 barrels, with a gain 
of over $22,000,000 in So we 
might go on throughout nearly the entire 
list. These are cited only as conspicuous 
examples. ‘The total value of our mineral 
products in 1899 showed an increase of 
$278,188,226, or 40 per cent., over that of 
1898. But, as stated before, it is doubtful 
if it is fair to take the record for 1899, 


value. 





the best timber without destroying the 
forests and drying up the streams; I see 
the tables of the people freely supplied 
with the delicacies now enjoyed mainly by 
the wealthy, and I see a great and teem- 
ing population of American citizens liter- 
ally living on the ‘fat of the land.’ 


with its extraordinary conditions, as a 
basis for comparison with any preceding 
year. It possesses greater value as ex- 
hibiting to the world what we are capable 
of doing with our present development 


when occasion demands a little extra 


THE MINERAL AGE. 


By Dr. David T. Day of the United States Geological Survey. 





in 1899 was two and one-fifth times that 
of Great Britain’s in 1898, nearly three 
times that of Germany, about seven times 
that of Russia, and nearly nine times that 
of France. Our production of pig-iron 
and of coal is now about one-third of the 
total world’s supply. Our copper product 
nearly equals that of all other countries 
combined. We produce about one-fourth 
the world’s supply of lead, and about one- 
fourth of the world’s supply of gold and 
silver. Russia exceeds us at present in 
the production of crude petroleum, but 
to the superior quality of the 
American crude, the quantity and quality 
of refined oils obtained from it greatly 
exceed obtained from Russian 
crude. 


owing 


those 


It is unfortunate that a complete his- 
tory of the development of the mineral 
industry in the United States cannot be 
prepared, but we have no satisfactory 
records of production except for the last 
twenty years. It was not until the tenth 
census of 1880 that the mining industry 
received any recognition as an industry. 
We have, it is true, the statistics of the 
production of gold and silver each year 
since 1845; of coal production since 1868 
(with anthracite production in Pennsyl- 
vania and of the Cumberland field from 
the dates they were opened, 1820 and 
1842, respectively), and of pig-iron since 
1SG9, but these are the only important 
exceptions, and do not form a basis for 
a review of the mineral industry as a 
whole. It may not be out of place, how- 
ever, to refer briefly to the production of 
these substances during the years prior 
to 1880, for which we have statistical in- 
formation. The early estimates of gold 
and silver production were made by Dr. 
R. W. Raymond, United States mining 
Since 1873 
have been compiled by the director of the 
mint. In 1845, 1846 and 1847 our pro- 
duction of gold amounted to about $1,000,- 
000 per year, and Dr. Raymond estimated 
the production from 1792 to 1845 to have 
umounted to $21,500,000. With the “ ’49” 
excitement in California the production of 
gold jumped to $40,000,000, increased to 
$50,000,000 in 1850 and increased at the 
rate of $5,000,000 a until 1853. 
From then until 1870 it averaged about 
$50,000,000 a year, and then fell off until 
in 1875 it amounted to only $33,400,000. 
It again increased each year until in 1878 
it reached $51,200,000, and again de- 
clined steadily for five years to $30,000,- 
000 in 1883. From 1884 to 1893, a period 
of ten years, it remained very steady, 


commissioner. the statistics 


year 


with a difference in the extreme range of 
about $5,000,000. The development of 
deep gold-mining in the Rocky-mountain 
States and along the “mother lode” in 
California, as well as the rehabilitation 
of hydraulic mining under legal restric- 
tions, is shown in records of production 
since 1894, as our gold supply has been 
added to in increasing amounts each year 
from that date. The increases each year 
have ranged $4,000,000 and 
$7,000,000 without one year of shortened 
production until in 1899 it reached the 
enormous total of over $71,000,000, nearly 
double the output of 1893, and exceeding 
the previous maximum (in 1853) by over 
$6,000,000. This exceeds also the pro- 
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effort. The value of our mineral products 





duction of Australia in 1898 by over 
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$6,000,000 (Australia’s production slight- 
ly exceeding ours in 1898, and as the war 
in South Africa, whose gold production 
also exceeded ours in 1898, has curtailed 
production in that region, we were prob- 
ably the leading gold-producing country 
last year). 

Prior to 1861 the silver production of 
the United States was an insignificant 
factor, but beginning in that year with a 
total of $2,000,000, it increased rapidly 
and almest uninterruptedly for the next 
twenty-five years, in spite of the act of 
demonetization in 1873, and reached a 
total (coinage value) of over $66,000,000 
in 1889, increased to $70,464,645 in 1890, 
to $75,416,565 in 1891, and attained its 
maximum of a little over $82,000,000 in 
1892. It fell off nearly $5,000,000 in 1895, 
and has remained fairiy regular since 
that date. There has been a difference 
of only a little more than $1,000,000 in 
the production of the last three years. 

The growth of our iron and steel-mak- 
ing industries has been one of the mar- 
vels of the latter part of the nineteenth 
In 1869 we made 1,711,287 tons 
of pig-iron. ‘Ten years later our pig-iron 
product was 2,741,853 tons. It was 
about this time that our great develop- 
ment began, and in ten years more the 
product had inereased to 7,603,642 tons, 
reaching the maximum of 13,620,703 tons 
in 1899. ‘Lhe significance of this is more 
apparent when compared with the pro- 
duction of our principal rival, Great Brit- 
ain, Which produced 5,441,757 tons of pig- 
iron in 1869, more than three times that 
of the United States. In 1899 Great 
Britain produced 9,505,319 tons, or about 
70 per cent. as much as we did. In the 
thirty years the United States has in- 
Great 
We surpassed 


century. 


creased its production eightfold, 
Britain by 75 per cent. 
eur rival in 1890, and in only one year 
since that time held but 
first place. 

In the manufacture of steel the advance 
of the United States has been still more 
remarkable. In 1872 our total product of 
all kinds of steel was only 160,108 long 
tous, Whereas in 1809 we made 10,639,857 
tons of steel and contributed nearly 40 
total product. 


have we any 


per cent, of the world’s 

Our coal production has increased in 
nearly the same proportion as our pig- 
iron, the output of coal in 1899 being 
more than eight times what it was in 
1868. In the earlier year 
31,648,960 short tons, or 14.35 per cent. 
of the world’s total; in 1899 we produced 
255,739,992 tons, 32 per cent. of the 
Great Britain produced in 


we produced 


world’s total. 
1868 more than three and one-half times 
as much coal as the United States; in 
1809 we exceeded Great Britain by about 
3 per cent. 

Taking now the history of our total 
mineral development since 1880—in that 
year the total value of our mineral prod- 
ucts was $369,319,000, compared with 
Which the production in 1899 shows an 
increase of over 160 per cent. Normal 
conditions in the latter year would prob- 
ubly have shown a production to about 
double that of 1880. In order to elimi- 
hate as much as possible the effects of 
irregular trade conditions, we can divide 
the twenty years from 1880 to 1899 into 
four five-year periods and take the aver- 
age for each period as illustrating approx- 


imately the normal increase. This is 
shown in the following table: 
AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE OF MIN- 


ERAL PRODUCTION BY FIVE-YEAR | 
PERIODS SINCE 1889. 


Average Per cent. of 
I aoe a Increase. increase. 
1880-1884... .$423,904,000 _......... on 
1885-1889. ... 497, 0, 300 $73,306,500 17 
1890-1894... 598,420,000 101,209,500 2 
1895-1899. ... 709,695,000 111,275,000 18.6 
The foregoing statement illustrates 


that while the increases in each period 


have been in augmented amounts, there 
has been little difference in the ratio of 
increase, and that the ratio of increase in 
the latest period was less than that of the 
one preceding it. In the absence of more 
accurate knowledge of our undeveloped 
resources, this must be accepted as the 
most reliable foundation upon which we 
may base our calculations. As we have 
no way of judging of the future but by 
the past, it is certainly a regrettable fact 
that we have only twenty years of re- 
corded history which can be used in fore- 
casting the promises of the future, one 
must necessarily deal in glittering gener- 
alities when replying to the inquiry fre- 
quently made (the request of the editor 
of the Manufacturers’ Record being no 
strictly exceptional one) as to what the 
United States is going to do in the way 
of mineral development during the com- 
ing century. It is perhaps well for both 
of us that we shall not be present in the 
year 2000 to witness the fulfilment of our 
prophecies. 

Before making any prediction as to the 
future, it may be well to call attention to 
three now important industries which 
have been developed in the last twenty 
years. These are the production and util- 
ization of natural gas, the commercial re- 
duction of aluminum with the mining of 
its principal ore, bauxite, and the manu- 
facture of Portland cement. The first, 
from present indications, has already 
passed its zenith and is now rapidly de- 
clining, so that it is probable that within 
the next score of years it will have ceased 
to occupy a place among the important 
mineral products. Aluminum is doubtless 
calculated to play a prominent part in the 
history of the future. Its uses are ex- 
tending daily, and as the demand is likely 
to grow with the supply, we may readily 
believe that when our bauxite deposits 
are exhausted means will be found for 
the economical extraction of the metal 
from the more refractory clays. It is pos- 
sible that the new art of reducing refrac- 
tory oxides, such as chromium and 
tungsten, by powdered aluminum may at 
least double the market for aluminum. 

In 1880 this country produced but 42,- 
000 barrels of Portland cement, but since 
that time the industry has grown steadily 
and rapidly, making the most remarkable 
gains during the last four years. It had 
not reached a total of 1,000,000 in any 
one year to 1895, bat in 1896 the produc- 
tion amounted to a little over 1,500,000 
2,677,775 barrels in 
million 


barrels, advanced to 
1897, added more than 
barrels in 1898, and jumped to over 
5,650,000 barrels in 1899. This industry 
forcibly how 


another 


illustrates very the use is 
developed with the assurance of a con- 
stant and cheap supply of raw material. 
Cement is now used in making concrete 
pavements and in the construction of 
buildings, in bridge construction, ete., to 
an extent not dreamed of ten years ago. 
The coming century will undoubtedly 
see a still greater extension of the use 
of iron and steel and of other metals in 
fields which but a short time ago were 
occupied by wood. Some prophets see in 
this the ultimate solution of the problem 
now confronting us as to the preservation 
of our forests and the conservation of our 
water supply. This will also be aided by 
the more general utilization of stone, con- 
crete and clay products for structural 
work. The present has been spoken of 





as the “iron age” “age of steel.” We 
| have passed through the stone and bronze 
ages, but we are now entering upon a 
| period which cannot be named after any 
| one or two minerals, but which may rea- 
| sonably be Geniguated as the “mineral and 
| metallic age.” The United States has 
in been one of the potent factors in the 
world’s food and clothing supply, and we 





as favorably conditioned for supply- 
ing the minerals and metals as we are 
the wheat, corn, cattle and cotton, 

Some “anxious inquirers” want to know 
how long our coal fields will last. It is 
too early by several centuries to make 
any predictions on this score, and we 
must leave to future prophets the answer 
to the query. We know that under pres- 
ent conditions and at the present rate of 
production the anthracite fields of Penn- 
sylvania will last about 150 years, and 
the generations now living need have no 
fear as to the supply of hard coal. We 
have not sufficient data upon which to 
calculate the time our bituminous fields 
will last, but as the usual way of ex- 
pressing it is “we have enough to supply 
the world for centuries,” which may 
mean two, five or ten, or any other num- 
ber one chooses to guess. When the time 
of exhaustion does come man will have 
ceased to need it. 

We may expect a considerable increase 
in our exports of mineral fuel, but it is 
doubtful if these will form as important 
a factor in the industry as some seem to 
think. Our fields are located at some dis- 
tance from the seaboard, and the inland 
and ocean freights will have a tendency 
to restrict export trade. England has 


are 





been able to export large quantities of 
coal because the areas were near the sea- 
ports, and return cargoes of wheat and 
other bulky materials made ocean freights 
cheap. We do not import foodstuffs, and 
it is not possible to see at present where 
the return cargoes are to be obtained. It 
is more likely that we shall use our coal 
as heretofore—export the manufactures 
made with it. 

Each succeeding year is seeing improve- 
ments made in metallurgical science, and 
each year it has been made possible to 
work at a profit mineral and metalliferous 
deposits formerly considered worthless, 
and although our richer leads and lodes 
may be worked out, we shall still have 
inexhaustible sources of supply. 

Taking the years 1880 and 1899 as the 
extremes, the ratio of increase each year 
has been about 4% per cent. Should this 
rate continue, our mineral production in 
1920 should be about $2,340,000,000, and 
about $5,600,000,000 in 1940. It is not to 
be expected that this will be the case. 
We may look for reasonable increases in 
our mineral production, but we may pre- 
dict a steadily-decreasing ratio, and we 
need hardly look for a doubling of our 
mineral product in less than twenty-five 
years. 





GROWTH OF AMERICA’S COAL TRADE. 


By F. B. Saward, Editor of the Coal Trade Journal. 


The turn of the century finds many new 
methods of living in vogue. We may say 
that more changes have been wrought 
through the agency of mineral fuel than 


by any other. Its potent power has been 


felt in all quarters of the globe and pene- 
trated to regions vast. No agency but 
such an one as this could have distanced 
time and afforded such an opportunity for 
the distribution of commodities of every 
nature, 

There is a production of mineral fuel in 
the world amounting annually to upwards 
of 700,000,000 gross tons, and of this, the 
United States contributes fully 32 per 
cent., with Great Britain a good second. 
The growth of this production has been 
within but few years as one measures 
time in the history of the nations, and 
the most marvelous is that of the United 
States, as the following summary will 
show the reader of this publication. The 
statistics are not available for the earlier 
years of the industry, as coal was not con- 
sidered of any great moment in the early 
part of the century. 

How small the trade was in 1860 will 
be seen from the census returns for that 
year. They were kept in bushels of 
eighty pounds, or twenty-five to the short 
ton of 2000 pounds. Details of product 
and value for 1860 are as follows: Penn- 
sylvania 66,994,295 bushels, $2,833,859; 
Maryland 14,200,000 bushels, $464,338; 
Ohio 28,339,900 bushels, $1,539,713; In- 
diana 379,035 bushels, $27,000; Illinois 
14,258,120 bushels, $964,187; Iowa 72,5 
$6500; Missouri 97,000 bushels, 
$8200; Kentucky 6,732,000 bushels, $476,- 
800; Virginia 9,542,627 bushels, $690,183; 
Georgia 48,000 bushels, $4800; Alabama 
10,000 bushels, — Tennessee 3,474,- 
100 bushels, $413,662; Washington Terri- 
tory 134,350 Sadia, $32,244: total, 144,- 
281,927 bushels or 5,771,677 tons, value 


bushels, 


$7,462,691. The anthracite in this year 
is put at 9,397,332 tons, valued at $11,- 
869,574. 


Rhode Island is put down for 3400 tons 
of bituminous, valued at $28,500, and 
1000 tons of anthracite, worth $5000 at 
the pits. 








The growth in the decade between 1870 
and 1880 is shown below: 








=m. BITUMINOUS. : 
Rank. State. Output. Rank. State. ours. 
1. Penna..... 7,798,517 1. Penna.... 18,425,1 
2. Illinois. 2,629,563 2. Illinois... 6, 115, a 
3. Ohio.. 27,285 3. Ohio...... 008,595 
4. Maryland. 1,819,824 4. a Sg 2,228,917 
5. Missouri... 621,930 5. W.V 829,8 
6. W. Va..... 60 6. lowa.... e 
7. 7. Indiana.. 1,454,327 
8. 263,487 8. Kentucky 946,288 
9. Kentucky. 150,582 9. Missouri. 844,304 
10. Tennessee 133,418 10. Kansas.. 771,642 
11. Virginia.. 61,843 11. Wyoming 589,595 
12. Wyoming. 50,000 12. Tenn..... 495,131 
13. Kansas.. 938 13. Colorado. 462, "747 
14. Michigan.. 21,150 14. Alabama. 323/972 
15. Wash..... 7,844 15. Califor’ia 236,950 
16. R. Island. 14,000 16. Georgia.. 154,644 
17. Alabama.. 11,000 17. Wash.... 145,015 
18. Utah...... 5,800 18. I. Ter..... 120,947 
19. Colorado.. 4,500 19. Michigan 100,800 

Oregon 43 


21. Virginia.. 43,079 


22. Arkansas 14,778 
23. Utah..... 4,748 
24. N. Car... 350 
25. Montana. 224 


For 1890 and 1900 the following is the 


comparison: 


1890. 1900. 

Rank. State. Output. Rank. State. Output 
1. Penna.... 36,174,089 1. Penna.... 75,000, 

2. Illinois... 12,104,272 2. Illinois.. - Sees 
3. Ohio...... 9,976,787 3. W. Va.. 000,000 
4.W. Va 6,231,880 4. Ohio.. ,000,000 
5. Iowa..... 095,358 5. Alabama. 500,000 
6. Alabama. 3,572,983 6. — 000,000 
7. Maryland 2,939,715 7. Iowa..... 250,000 
g Indiana... 2,845,057 8. Kentucky 000,000 
9. Missouri. 2,557,828 9. Colorado. 5,000,000 
10. Colorado. 2,544,144 10. Maryland 4,500,000 
11. Kentucky 2,818,955 11. Wyoming 4,000,000 
12. Kansas... 2,222,443 12. Kansas... 4,000,000 


13. Tenn..... 


ry 
Si 
8 
— 
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. Tenn..... 
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14. Wyoming 1,388,974 14. Missouri. 3,000,000 
15. Wash..... 1,030,578 15. Virginia.. 500,000 
16. Virginia. 865,786 16. Wash.... 500,000 
17. I. Ter. 2,832 17.1. Ter.... 1,500,000 
18. N. Mex... 486,463 18. Montana. 1,500,000 
19. Montana. 363,301 19. N. Mex... 1,000,000 
20. Arkansas 279,584 20. Texas.... 850, 

21. Utah..... 236,651 21. Arkansas 850,000 
22. Georgia.. 225,934 22. Utah . 800,000 
23. pee; 128,216 23. Michigan 750,000 
24. Califor’ia 119,820 24. Georgia.. 250, 

25. Michigan 67,431 25. Califor’ia 150,000 
26. Oregon.. 64,359 26. N. Dak... 100,000 
= Dakota.. 28,907 27. Oregon... 75,000 

8. N. Cai... 222 


The most gigantic progress has been in 
the State of Pennsylvania, which was 
credited with 2,700,000 tons of bitumin- 
dus only in 1860, grew to 7,798,517 in 
1870, 18,425,163 tons in 1880, to 36,174,- 
089 tons in 1890 and 75,000,000 tons in 
1900. 

Of the changes in production of coal in 
the several parts of this country, a most 
notable one is that of the growth in out- 
put in what are known as the Southern 
States. It is within memory of many 
readers when it was customary to refer 
to them as producers of corn, cotton or 
sugar, and for these they were “noted,” 


ondieaeedines, takes 
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es, 





How this change was brought about mat- 
ters not, except that when capital invested 
in the building of railroads and of indus- 
trial works in the seventies, coal was of 
necessity a commodity worth seeking for 
transportation and use. The growth since 


then has been: 


1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 
Virginia...... 61,803 43,079 865,786 2,500,000 
W. Virginia.. 608,878 a 6,231,880 22,000,000 
Kentucky.... 150,582 946,288 2,318,955 5,000,000 
Tennessee.... 133,418 495,131 1,923,689 3,500,000 
Alabama..... 11, 8,500,000 


323,972 3,572,983 
164 


Georgla....... scccoce 225,934 250,000 


well seen, is 


Virginia, 


The major portion, it is 
and West 
therein is the seat of empire of King Coal 
in the South. 


from Alabama and 
Wherever is the coal, there 
The 


now 80 


wealth of the mineral world. 
the State is 
largely distributed for the 


of iron that the renown thereof is heard 


is the 
output in former 
manufacture 
throughout the world, while in the sec- 
ond (West Virginia) one finds such means 
of transit offered that the coal is carried 
to the the Western 


great lakes, and 


senboard, and to 
States to points on the 
the several qualities produced in this, the 
State,” are fur- 


“Mountain feeding the 


naces of our navy at points in the Pacific 
ocean and working the looms in factories 
there 


the 


in Italy and France. In Tennessee 


is an inereased output of coal, and 


caunnel of Kentucky has found its way 


across the Atlantic and to South America. 
Of course, the greatest develop- 
the 
where, 
1821 by 
is now carried by 
50,000,000 


ments of the century has been in 


field of 
small 


anthracite 
the 


Pennsylvania, 


from beginnings of 


waier of 365 tons, there 


railroads upwards of tons a 


year, and this fuel goes to the most dis 


taunt parts of the Union, Pennsylvania 
bituminous 


West 
impor- 


wlso stands at the head of 


coal producers in the Union, with 


good second, and the 


Virginia a 


tent feature is that it is only within a 


few years that its tonnage has grown to 


the extent that it has, for the shipments 
1845 
678,000 net tons, and that was the prin 
cipal district in the State then, as now, 
when it is credited with 20,000,000 tons a 


year. 


out of Pittsburg in amounted to 


In Virginia there was a develop 
ment of the Richmond field early in the 
and in 1822. the 
to 48,000 tons. Compare this 
with the huge tonnage now supplied from 
the southwestern part of the State. In 
1840 Ohio was credited 
of but 104,512 net tons, and now it is up 
to the 20,000,000-ton 


was one of the early producers, 


century, tonnage 


nimounted 


with an output 


mark, Maryland 
and in 
1842, on the opening of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio canal, there were 1708 tons shipped; 
in 1850 had grown to 195, 
it is over 4,000,000 
Kentucky's record 


the tonnage 
(10 tons, and today 
tons. begins with 
35,714 tons in 1838, and it is climbing for 
4,000,000 tons. 

The growth in the rest of the world’s 
output since 1870 has been as below: 


Gross tons. Gross tons. 


Nation. 1870. 
Great Britain.......... 125,000,000 225,000,000 
PPUBEIR sc cc cccccccess 23,000,000 1: 35, 000,000 
PROANCE. 0 00cccees 15,000,000 31,000,000 





Belgium ; 10,900,000 22,000,000 
Austro-Hungary. 10,000,000 36,000,000 
ED 500,000 14,000,000 
BGs cevccencscocecnse 600,000 3,000,000 

This is «a most gigantic showing in the 


way of mineral product which we have 


here recorded, Cannot onesay, after noting 


these figures, that wherever the Saxon 
race predominates there is found prog 
ress, and this progress means, or is made 
by and with the use of coal, In the his 


tory of the trade abroad it is noted that 


Great Britain was a large coal producer 


earlier than any other country. Even as 
early in the century as 1854 she had G4, 
000,000 her eredit, and had 
reached to the 100,000,000 mark in 1866, 
and was exnorting 10,000,000 tons a year 


by 1870. Prussia 


tons to 


was put down for 


not until 1858 that her output had reached 
10,000,000 tons a year. France never 
reached the 1,000,000 mark until 1821, but 
in 1847 it was 5,000,000, while in 1862 it 
had grown to the 10,000,000-ton mark. 
3elgium kept pretty well along with 
France, and had 3,000,000 tons output in 
1835, and reached the 10,000,000 tons in 
ISG]. Austria was of slow growth, and 
had 125,000 tons in the early twenties, 
hot res 1,000,000 tons until 1850, 
and the 10,000,000-ton mark in 1870. 
Within the past year or two the coal 
output of the United States reached the 
223,000,000 tons. 
This, as compared with Great Britain's 
output of about 218,000,000 tons and Ger- 
many’s 100,000,000 tons, makes the ques- 
tion of the future production of coal, con- 


hing 


enormous amount of 


sidering the rapid increase in America 
and the fact that European production has 
reached its limit and is already declining, 
at this time. It 
would seem to the careful observer of con- 
this industry at 


especially noteworthy 


ditions in home and 
that 


resources by 


husband her 
the 
shipping a quarter of the output to for- 


abroad Britain must 


coal not continuing 


cign parts. When this is so the opportu- 
nity offers for the greater tonnage from 
America to the ports hitherto supplied by 
Britain. This will include coal to Italy, 
Ilrance the 


and Germany. In spite of 


labored arguments of foreign writers, 
American coal may dominate the Brit- 
ish and European markets at no dis- 


taunt day. 


It is one of the features of our trade 


within the past few months only that the 
product of Southern mines is found of 
use in many places, and below are the 
names of places to which American soft 
coal has recently been shipped: 


Alexandria, Port Said, St. Thomas, 
Algiers, Kio Janeiro, Sagua, 
Amsterdam, River Plate, ort Murant, 
Antwerp, Rosario, Kingston, 
Barcelona, Rotterdam, Colon, 
Berehaven, Sivona, Curacao, 
Bermuda, St. Lucia, St. George, 
Cronstadt, St. Michaels, Demerara, 
Genoa, St. Nazaire, Cienfuegos, 
Gothenburg, Singapore, Gibraltar, 
Havre. Trappini, Cape Town, 
Hong Kong, Trieste, St. Vincent, 
Leghorn, Valencia, Manila, 
Lisbon, Tampico, Las Palmas, 
London, Vera Cruz, Messina, 
Malta, Antofogasto, Halifax, 
Marseilles, Caleto Bueana, Barbadoes, 
Montevideo, Caronel, Pert Pine, 
Naples, Hamilton, gen a 
Nantes, lorto, Havana, 
lara, Nagasaki, Pireus. 


The shipment to London was gas coal, 
and this was found upon trial to be of 
such superior quality that further ship- 
ments can be made if a fair rate of freight 
across the ocean is to be had, and latest 
advices are of the immediate probability 
ot such shipments. 

In conclusion, it must occur to those 
who have at heart the best interests of 
this Union that there is before the coal 
industry the most successful period in its 
Not only at home will it con- 
tinue to grow, but abroad, until its posi- 
tion in the supply of mineral fuel in the 
figures showing 


history. 


world is represented by 
that half is raised in the United States. 
Speed the day when vessels bearing the 





| 


Stars and Stripes laden with the product 
of our mines shall be as familiar abroad 
as at home along our coasts. 





In a few days the nineteenth century 


have been completed, and another 


a hundred years will have 


will 
eyele of been 
added to its many predecessors in recorded 
time, The 
to another may be no more marked by 


transition from one century 
nature than the succession of one year by 
another but it is searcely possible 


the 


year, 
for any conscious dweller in nine 
teenth century to contemplate a new cen- 
jury without a feeling akin to awe, as if 
on the threshold of a new world, and with 
this feeling must be mingled more or less 
of wonder and speculation as to what the 
twentieth century will show or produce as 
inspiring achievements of 
the nineteenth. In no field of industrial 


labor will this speculation be greater or 


a result of the 


more interesting than in that of the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, and on no polit- 
ical division of the earth’s surface will 
that interest be so centered by the world 
at large as on that of the United States 
of America, 

The nineteenth century will pass into 
history as pre-eminently a century of in- 
dustrial progress and development, made 
possible by the practical application of re- 
Great 
also have been the political changes of the 


markable scientific discoveries. 


century, and most encouraging the ameli- 


oration of the social condition and the 
general advancement of the — toiling 


masses of the people of the Caucasian 


race. But these political changes and so- 


cial advancements are chiefly the result 
of the industrial progress of the century. 
And all this industrial progress—in manu- 
facturing, in communication, in transpor- 
tation by land and sea, in the housing and 
feeding of the individual and the commu- 
nity—is based upon and made possible 
only by the wonderful developments in 


iron and steel making which have taken 





1,950,000 tous only in 1837, and it was 


place during the past hundred years. In 


AMERICAN IRON INDUSTRY~A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST. 


The Achievements of the Nineteenth Century and the Possi- 
bilities of the Twentieth. 








By Edward H. Sanborn, General Manager of the National Association of Manufacturers. 





the scientific discoveries and their appli- 
cation to iron and steel production the 
Western 
the leading part, 


Hitions of taken 
Great Britain, 
but in ue country have the possibilities of 
the ae 


quickly 


furope have 


notably 


discoveries as a rule been more 


recognized or their application 


more thoroughly than in this 


exploited 
the 
the 


United States, a nation which at its dawn 


republic, and in results achieved at 


close of the nineteenth century 
had only recently been born, stands the 


undisputed leader in the production of 
iron and steel and in the general utiliza- 
tion of these metals in most fields of 
industry. 


Until the eighteenth century iron was 
made much in the same manner as it had 
been for many hundred years. Pig-iron 
and blooms were produced in small quan- 
tities and were worked into shape for in- 
dustrial use slowly and laboriously by 
the muscular force of man, aided to some 
extent by 


clumsy contrivances operated 


by water-power. Charcoal was the only 
fuel used, and the depletion of the forests 
to feed the fires hampered the work of 
iron manufacture. But in the eighteenth 
century mineral fuel in the form of coke 
Was successfully used in iron smelting in 
Great Britain, With the utilization 
of steam as a working force and the in- 
vention towards the close of the century 
of mechanical apparatus for the quicker 
reduction of iron to merchantable shape, 
a start had been made in paving the way 
for the successful application of the won- 


and 


derful discoveries of science in the pres- 


ent century. Nevertheless, at the begin- 


ning of the nineteenth century iron was 
still produced in small quantities; its price 
was high, and, as compared with the in- 
numerable uses to which in its quality as 
steel it is now put, its utilization was very 


other aid than his own muscles for carry- 
ing him about, for communicating with 
his friends, for transporting his goods, 
was on land dependent on the horse or 
other animals, as he had been from time 
immemorial; on the sea his wooden 
barque was at the mercy of the winds, as 
it had been during the past ages. In 1900 
the work of scientist, inventor and iron 
manufacturer during the century has re- 
sulted in making man practically master 
of wind, wave and the lightning, enables 
him to travel at a speed by land or water 
undreamt of in 1800, and permits him to 
acquaint his friends or enemies with his 
thoughts at the ends of the earth as 
quickly as a message could reach his fel- 
low-townsman a hundred years ago. The 
establishment and working of the organ- 
izations which afford the man of the pres- 
ent day such a superiority in material 
things over his ancestor of 1800 are based 
chiefly on the iron manufacturer's in- 
creased ability to produce and manipulate 
iron and steel. In turn, the uses to 
which it is found iron and steel can be 
successfully applied have caused such an 
increased demand for these metals that 
whereas in 1800 the whole world called 
for less than 1,000,000 tons of iron in pigs 
or other crude form, in 1900 40,000,000 
are needed to meet the world’s 
While the population of the 
earth during the century has probably 
not much more than trebled, the consump- 
tion of iron has increased more than forty- 
fold. 

At the beginning of the century Great 
Britain was the dominating factor in the 
world’s iron production and occupied that 


tons 


wants, 


position, although in diminishing degree, 
until its close. Of the estimated 
production of somewhat less than 1,000,- 
OOO tons of crude iron in 1800, Great 
Britain was responsible for about one- 
quarter of this amount, that country’s 
nuctual production of pig-iron in 1806 be- 
245,000 The United 
States at that time was and as a nation 


near 


ing gross tons. 
und colony long had been a producer of 
pig-iron in small quantities, but even to 
the of the world at that 
period its contribution of the metal was 
un unimportant factor. In 1810, the 
earliest year for which there are authen- 


small needs 


tie figures, its production of pig-iron was 
but 53,908 gross, and was considerably 
less ten years previously. But in 100 
Several 
countries have nobly striven to meet the 
demands of the 
nineteenth century for more iron, but the 
United States gradually gained strength 
in this work, developed greater and 
energy as time passed, and in 
1890 passed the leader, Great Britain, in 
the production of pig-iron. With the ex- 
ception of two years (1894 and 1896) this 
lead has been maintained. For the pres- 
ent and closing year of the century the 
United States’ output of pig-iron has been 
14,000,000 tons, or over one-third 
of the total production of the world. The 
United States in the world’s enormous 
production of the present year therefore 
becomes a more dominating influence in 
the field than was the Mother 
Country in the very small output at the 
beginning of the century. It may prove 
at the reasons for 
this great achievement and the various 
steps taken in its accomplishment. 


years how great the change! 


constantly-increasing 


xreater 


nea rly 


of iron 


interesting to glance 


In 1800, as we have seen, the iron pro- 
duction of the United States formed an 
unimportant proportion of the small pro- 
duction of the world at that time. But in 
1800 the population of the republic was 
but 5,308,000, a much smaller number 
than any of the countries of the world 
which exerted any considerable influence 
beyond their own borders at that time. 





limited. In 1800 man, when 


needing 





Nevertheless, the iron industry of the 
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United States even at that day was a re- 
spectable one in view of the inherent dif- 
ficulties in establishing such an industry, 
the artificial obstacles which had impeded 
its development in some of its phases in 
colonial days, and the fact that but sev- 
enteen years had elapsed since the termi- 
nation of the long and exhausting war 
of the Revolution. 

All the blast furnaces of the United 
States in 1800 used charcoal as fuel, 
water-power worked the blowing machin- 
ery, the cold blast only was employed, 
and three or four tons of metal in a day 
or a thousand tons in a year was a very 
respectable output for a single stack. 
Wrought iron in 1800 was produced in 
bloomaries direct from ore, and in re- 
finery forges from pig and scrap iron. 
Steel was limited to an extremely nar- 
ruw field of usefulness in 1800, and the 
quantity made in the United States in 
that year was less than a thousand tons. 
It was chiefly produced by the slow 
cementation process, 

For the next three decades the develop- 
ment of the iron industry of the United 
States was not at all commensurate with 
the growth of the nation. In 1830 the 
population had increased to 12,866,000, 
but the pig-iron production was only 165,- 
000 tons. In 1820 it had been only 20,- 
000 tons, while in 1810 it was 53,908 tons. 
In 1830 Great Britain reached a produc- 
tion of 677,000 tons. During these dec- 
ades Great Britain had adopted many im- 
provements in iron mantfacture—steam 
was utilized for power purposes, mineral 
fuel was employed in smelting and the 
hot blast had been invented to increase 
the furnace output, and being the first to 
invent or adopt these improvements, she 
gained a still greater lead over the other 
iron-making nations than she had at the 
beginning of the century. 

We now come to an era in industrial 
progress which was to see the methods of 
travel and transportation, which had sus- 
tained no great change for centuries, truly 
revolutionized, and which was to have the 
most stimulating effect on the develop- 
ment of the iron and steel industries in 
all prominent iron-making countries, and 
particularly in the United States—the 
railroad era. ‘To a Southern State, Mary- 
land, belongs the honor of having built 
the first railroad in the United States for 
passenger travel, and this road was 
opened to the public in 1830. Bar and 
plate iron were used for the rail lines in 
the early years of railroad building, and 
years a regular form of 
wrought-iron rail was imported from 
England. In 1830 there were twenty- 
of railroad in the United 
1840 that mileage had 
Necessarily this 


for several 


three miles 
States, and in 
grown to 2818 miles. 
railroad growth called for a great quan- 
tity of iron to be supplied at home or from 
abroad. The pig-iron production of the 
country had increased to 286,903 tons in 
1840, but Leavy rails had still to be im- 
ported, and were admitted free of duty 
until after 1840. A rail-making industry, 
however, was the 
growth of railroad building, and, encour- 
aged by tariff legislation, Maryland was 
again to the front in being the first State 
in which the manufacture of heavy iron 
rails was undertaken, although Pennsy!- 
vania was only a few months behind. By 
1850 the length had 
grown to 9000 miles, the pig-iron produc- 
tion of that year to 564.755 tons, and the 
iron-rail production to 44,000 tons. In 
1860 the railroads were over 30,000 miles 
in length, the production of pig-iron was 
919,770 tons, and of rails (all iron), 205,- 
038 tons. The British production of pig- 
iron in 1860 was 3,826,752 tons, over four 
ties that of the United States. 

The decade from 1860 to ISTO witnessed 


essential to proper 


of railroad lines 





| great distances for the 


another remarkable step in the evolution 
of the iron and steel industry of the 
United States—the adoption and inaugu- 
ration of the Bessemer process in making 
steel, a process invented in England in 
the previous decade. The manufacture 
of steel by the open-hearth method was 
also successfully introduced into the 
country before 1870. These two pro- 
cesses, by enabling steel to be produced 
rapidly in large quantities, opened the 
way for a greatly-extended use of the 
metal. The soft iron rails, with which 
our railroads were laid, had already be- 
come inadequate to bear the increasing 
trattic safely and permit the carrying of 
greater loads at high speed. The harder, 
stronger and in a few years much cheaper 
steel rail changed these conditions and 
promoted the more rapid growth and de- 
velopment of the railroad, with all its nu- 
merous iron and steel-consuming allied in- 
terests. As a result the railroads counted 
52,914 miles in 1870 and the pig-iron pro- 
duction in that year was 1,665,179 tons. 
In 1880 the railronds had increased in 
length to 93,349 miles, the pig-iron ton- 
nage to 3,835,191 tons and the production 
of steel to 1,397,015 tons. In 1890 the 
railroad mileage was 166,698 miles, the 
pig-iron production 9,202,703 tons and 
the output of steel of all kinds 4,277,071 
tons. The year 1890 was notable from 
the fact that then, for the first time, the 
United States passed Great Britain in 
pig-iron production and for the third time 
in the production of all kinds of steel. At 
the close of the century this country is 
far in the lead of all countries as a pro- 
ducer of these metals, its production of 
pig-iron approaching 14,000,000 tons, and 
of steel of all kinds over 10,000,000 tons. 

In a review of our iron industry within 
the limits of a newspaper article many in- 
teresting phases of its development must 
necessarily be passed over and the most 
prominent can only be briefly touched 
upon, as has been imperfectly done in the 
preceding paragraphs. It remains to peer 
a little way into the future by the light 
kindled by past achievements. 

It is but useless, to make esti- 
mates of what may be the production of 
our blast furnaces and steel works at a 
given period in the coming century. One 
of the most careful students of our iron 
industry less than a generation ago pro- 
claimed his belief that by 1900 the world 
might be making 25,000,000 tons of pig- 
iron; we find that the world actually 
needs and produces 40,000,000 tons this 
year. That the iron and steel production 
will be vastly increased in the future is 


easy, 


evident to all; it is of greater moment to 
recognize the position the United States 
will hold in relation to the iron and steel 
industries of the world as the years roll 
on. There are at present no signs that 
iron and steel will be displaced by any 
other metal from their position as the 
most useful of metallurgical products. 
And in these days of great military and 
naval armaments and strenuous indus- 
trial rivalry, prosperity and political influ- 
ence must lie chiefly with the nation hav- 
ing the resources in iron and steel to best 
produce and maintain these armaments 
and the intelligence and energy to ade- 
quately develop these resources and sue- 
industrial 


meet the rivalry in 


That the people of the United 


cessfully 
pursuits. 
States possess the required intelligence 
and energy is proven by the achievements 
of the That 


they also have the necessary resources is 


century now completed. 
being gradually recognized by the world. 


The closing years of the century have 





been a revelation to the nations of what | 
my conclusion remained that the situation 


the American ironmaster is capable of aec- 
complishing. Despite higher wages and 


! ¢ 


transportation of 


much of the raw material, the United 


States, from a great importer of iron and 
steel, has become an important exporter. 
In 1880 the value of the imports of iron 
and steel in all forms into the United 
States was $80,000,000, and of the ex- 
ports $15,000,000. In the fiscal yéar 1900 
the imports had dwindled to a value of 
$20,000,000, while the exports reached 
the great total of $121,000,000. This is 
still behind the British exports, but the 
American ironmaster, heretofore busily 
engaged in meeting the fast-growing 
wants of the home market, has only in 
very recent years paid much attention to 
the possibilities of the foreign field. His 
first steps therein have been highly en- 
couraging, and he now finds himself called 
upon to supply the wants of iron and stec! 
consumers in all the countries of the 
earth. Able to meet the requirements of 
his own land, having at his command the 
richest resources in raw materials only 
beginning to be developed, provided wit): 
the most efficient mechanical equipment 
and backed by vast aggregations of capi- 
tal, he feels now fully prepared to meet 
all opposition in supplying neutral mar- 
kets and to obtain a stronger and stronger 
footing in the home grounds of his great 
rivals. These rivals are Great Britain 
and Germany. The metallurgical re- 
sources of these countries are by no 
means exhausted, and for years to come 
they may be expected to be very impor- 
tant producers of iron and steel. But 
their ore and coal deposits are limited, 
and the task of mining is gradually be- 





coming more costly and greater supplies 
of raw material are being looked for from 
abroad, thus handicapping the crude iron 
and steel producers ip their efforts to 
cheapen production when the strain of 
competition shall be severe. 

Some other countries produce respect- 
able quantities of iron and steel, and in 
many lands there are known to exist vast 
deposits of the raw materials necessary 
to the building up of the manufacture of 
these metals, but in none of these lands is 
there any present prospect of their soon 
becoming competitors of the 
United States in this great industry. Cli- 
matic conditions, want of population and 
the character of the people and their lack 
of education and industrial training—one 


serious 


or ail of these causes will prevent for gen- 
erations the growth of other very formid- 
able rivals to the United States in sup- 
plying the world with its needs in iron 
und the manufactures there- 
The outlook, therefore, for the 
next few generations and to the close of 


and steel 


from, 


the twentieth century is for the United 
States to become more and more the great 
provider of iron and steel in the form of 
pig-iron, rails, structural shapes, sheets, 
tinplates, machinery and hardware ac- 
cording to the development and needs of 
the purchasing nations, and accompany- 
ing this prominent position in the indus- 
trial world will be corresponding influ- 
financial political affairs, 
with all the great responsibilities which 


ence in and 


that implies. 





SOUTHERN POTENTILITIES IN IMMIGRATION, 


By M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial Agent Southern Railway. 


Complying with your request, under 
date of 7th inst., that I forecast condi- 
tions in the South before the end of the 
incoming century, and the influence of 
migration into that section upon its ma- 
terial development, let me say at the start 
that the subject suggested is so vast, the 
array of possibilities so bewildering, that 
the one can be treated in an article merely 
in the concrete, and the other recited in a 
summary. Beginning retrospectively, I 
may say that many years of close study 
and active effort in the promotion of ideas 
I entertained a decade ago enable me to 
at least predicate an opinion as to the 
South’s future status without posing as a 
prophet, Attracted from the first toward 
that unexplored region by its visible re 
sources, these suggested still greater re- 
sources hidden under the soil of centuries 
and the wondrous possibilities that must 
surely be unearthed with them. I could 
not avoid the conviction that ere long the 
practical world would turn with a sudden 
awakening toward this future Mecca for 
the golden fulfilment of their dreams, so 
prolific it seemed in material wealth, so 
bounteously supplied with all the nat- 
ural requisites to human happiness, com- 
fort and emolument. True, its colonial 
life had passed, and with it many prom- 
ises of future greatness; its agricultural 
sections were fields desolate often, where 
erude methods in vogue for two centuries 
still failed in the main to justify the pur- 
suits of husbandry except through meager 
necessity; its industrial life was inert and 
nen-progressive; its commercial impor- 
tunee was receding before the aggressive 
activity and competitive spirit of other 
sections. Yet, despite these discouraging 
arguments heard in the East and else- 
where against her probable progress; de- 
spite the fact that the stream of emigra- 
tion southward was still puny and slow, 


was abnormal; that beneath the surface 
velennice forces lay, soon to be reactionary 
forces and certain then to compel activity 





at home and interest abroad so soon as 
the attention of practical minds was di- 


rected thither. 
Advance of Capital, 

We know by the rapid development of 
ihe past few years that at last the foun- 
dation has been splendidly laid for a per- 
manent growth in the South of popula- 
tion, wealth and its concomitants unpar- 
aleled in economic annals. We see the 
eapitalists of America, of Europe, vieing 
now to secure a modicum of her domain 
in which to exploit practical ideas and 
expend conservative money. In no other 
section, in no other land, is its return so 
muunificent. But great as is this influx 
now, the historian of the South in the 
last days of the next century will tell how 
feeble were these results, how paltry these 
returns, while pointing to glittering store- 
houses on the sites of our waste places, 
to cities of millions gemming the shores 
of the South Atlantic, to ports and ship- 
yards supplying the nations. 

Mines and Forests. 

Nearly every mineral known to com- 
merce is housed in the bosom of Southern 
hills in quantities unlimited, in quality 
above — reproach. Primeval forests 
abound, vast in areas and exhibiting end 
less varieties of hardwoods used in every 
woodworking industry. Yet before the 
end of 1999 cities of magnitude will have 
the 
competing in the world’s foreign markets; 


risen from hearts of these forests, 
gigantic steel, iron and machinery-making 
plants will the the 
mines now unopened, their operations so 


those of 


cover levels about 


vast ss to overshadow other 
lands, and make our present-day efforts 
and productions appear like those of pig- 
wies. 
Agricultural Domain Unmeasured. 
Millions of acres of Southern lands now 
lying fallow. in jungle, in barrens and in 
swamp wil] bloom under the dawn of the 
one-hundredth year from now, cieatriced 


by stone-laid highways and adorned by 


Cee ee ee ee 


— 
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stately manors, Searcely may we dare 


mathematical limitation to the 


apply a 
future extent of South's available 
lands under cultivation then, or 
will 


quick to respond to intelligent and gener- 


venture 


an estimate of what they then be 


made easily to produce, soils are 


ous treatment; her suns are magical in 
fructifying and ripening her fields, her 
orchards and vineyards; her watercourses 
gleam and sparkle everywhere, beneficent 
in their service to man and matter; the 
airs of her mountains and of her resinous 
forests are redolent of health, renewing 
vigor and compelling energy. Read what 
they will have done for the South within 
« hundred years hence, when its record 
ix written. It will more than realize the 
poet’s Utopia. 
Progress in Manufactures. 

Scarecely a hamlet along the iron high 
ways in the South but even now has its 
mill or factory. Half a dozen great mill 
conters have risen within the past quar- 
ter of a century in the very heart of the 
war-swept fields 
pust, Whole 
drawn from the native populations sur 
labor, 


of a searcely-vanished 
villages of operatives 


round these hives of profitable 
equipped with all the essentials of com 
fort. But all this aggregated effort, pro- 
cuetion and result of today’s enterprise 
will dwarf before the picture held up by 
the seribe of 1999. For then will fleets 
he seen in every trade current in the At- 
lantic and Pacific bearing to the utter 
most parts of earth the products of South- 
ern mills, competitors for the world’s best 
barter, harboring in every foreign port. 
Educational Advancement, 
The log 
from almost every frequented highway in 


schoolroom has disappeared 


the South, replaced by the modern acad 
emy, college, university. Scientific appa- 
rautus has superseded the primitive Glea 
son globe, trained preceptors have sup 
planted the homely pedsgogue at whom 
we used to stare in awe “when we were 
hoys.”  Edueation is abroad as well as 
the schoolmaster in this new South, car 
knowledge to farmhouse, 


rying every 


firing youthful ambitions and lead- 


ing it into paths of honor and distine- 
tion. But ere the end of a century hence 
the South will be sending forth to very 
Athens the graduates from her universi- 
the 


language, 


ties to instruct the past-masters of 


world in science and art, in 


physics, mathematics and the study of 


the celestial spheres, 
The South’s Social Prestige. 


Kducational training, together with the 


healthful and brovdening influences of 
industrial effort and closer communion 


with outside sections, are raising her so 


cial strueture to a higher and more ex- 


alted level, Culture of both the mind and 
the body, polite literature diffused among 
her firesides, are aided and promoted by 
furmers’ institutes; literary clubs, indus- 
trial leagues and commercial bodies are 
multiplying, while the Southern press is 
progressive to a degree in intelligence and 
in public spirit. But the forecaster of 
coming events points with a lance of light 
from these modern achievements to those 
of the coming decades, when the grand 
children of Southern farmers will lead 
the coteries of the world’s best society, 
models of clegance, of refinement, and, 
above all, of culture, 
Southern Ports and Marts of Trade. 
Cities of classic beauty and historie re- 
nown have come out of their shadowy 
past into the sunlight of modern develop- 
ment, and now they teem with busy life, 
exch one a factor in competitive rivalry, 
into great 


expanding manufacturing 


towns and commercial metropoli, Prog- 
ress is their watchword and their ambi- 


tion, And these will grow into magnifi- 





cence and splendor, adding millions to 
their populations and covering vast areas 


of territory. Mighty ports of entry for 


the world’s merchant marine will line the | 


South Atlantic and the Gulf coasts, their 
broad and deepened harbors floating the 
tonnage of empires and swarming with 
European, Asiatic African 
eraft; their endless wharves and docks 
trod by millions of toilers, who will handle 
the argosies of a hundred climes and re- 
turn to American bottoms the rich car- 
goes of the unnumbered mines and facto- 


native, and 


ries, workshops and plantations, of the 
vast and prolific territory south of the 
Potomac and east and south of the Mis 
sissippi. 

The Southern Fireside. 

In the greater South the new century 
sees the genius of labor, crowned by her 
people and palaced in her factories. Each 
diurnal sun shines upon new roof-trees, 
new farms, new colonies, throughout the 
South. 


possible 


Industrial achievement is making 
Midas 
building of countless homes where thrift 
the open- 


hospitality; 


what could not do—the 


and plenty are servants of 


where comfort and 
The 
farmer is now the prosperous farmer, a 
truth 
broedening lands; by 


handed 


luxury are familiar. erst poor 


attested by his eultivated and 
the charming cot- 
tage nestling in woodland and in glade in 


ever-increasing numbers; by the glow on 


| 


| 





his hearthstone and the smiling faces of 


| the housewife and her brood. From every 


section and every land come thousands 
now, eager to add their efforts, their 
uumbers and their fortunes to the swell- 
ing communities of city and country, for 
immigration into the South has set in 
with such a tide as will not be stemmed 
until her waste places are no more; until 
her magnificent farm lands are absorbed 
and held at incredible price. It will fill 
the valleys and border the hills of the 
South until cities, hamlets and settle- 
ments are linked continuously by road- 
ways better even than the Romans built. 
Millions of ideal homes will gleam under 
those sapphire skies where the winter sun 
kindles them into flame, and where alone 
can be found all the essentials of absolute 
comfort, health and contentment. These 
ideal will multiply again and 
again while this new century rolls on- 
ward to the next, and the last days of 
1999 will close upon a scene of stupendous 
attainment, showing the South supreme 
in population and in social distinction; 
supreme in industrial and 
wealth; supreme in maritime greatness and 
splendid ports; supreme in all that makes 
the home of man his earthly paradise. 

This is my forecast of Southern destiny 
to be realized before the twilight of this 
new century. 

Washington, D. C. 


homes 


enterprise 





AMERICAN COMMERCIAL TRIUMPHS 10 BE ENHANCED. 





By O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, U. S. Treasury Department. 


Will the commerce of the United States 
in the twentieth century show the won- 
derful progress that has marked its de- 
velopment in the century just closing? 
Given a continuation of the wisdom which 
has characterized our political and com- 
mercial growth in the past, we may con- 
In the 
century our commerce has expanded from 
less than $200,000,000 to over $2,000,000,- 
000, and while it is not reasonable to ex- 


fidently answer in the affirmative, 


pect so great a percentage of growth, we 
may reasonably expect that the actual in- 
During the 
the 


crease may be much greater, 
the 
“balance of trade” was almost constantly 


first three-quarters of century 


ugainst us—that is, imports exceeded the 
exports; during the last quarter of the 
century the tide has turned in our favor, 
and the exports have exceeded the im 
ports, first by a few millions, then by tens 
of millions, and then by hundreds of mil- 
lions, until this last year of the century 
Will show an excess of exports over im- 
ports of more than $600,000,000 value. 
The reasons for this change are not dif- 
ficult to find. In the carly part of the 
century only the fringe of territory bor- 
dering upon the ocean or the navigable 
streams was able to market its products. 
The products of the field, the forest or the 
mine could not be profitably transported 
any distance until the railroad had pene- 
trated the interior of the great productive 
which forms wonderful 


territory our 


country. Ilence there was comparatively 


The 
with 


little of natural products to be sold, 


art of turning the raw materials 
which nature has so abundantly supplied 
us into the manufactures required by the 
people only commenced with the applica- 
tion of steam-power and the invention of 
ingenious and labor-saving machinery, 
and as a consequence our people depended 
upon the older countries for most of the 
So it 


Was not until past the middle of the cen- 


manufactures which they required. 


tury that the nation began supplying its 
own requirements from its own raw ma- 
terials, and at the same time by the devel- 
opment of its railroads placed its great 
grain-producing fields, its mines and for- 





ests in reach of the world’s markets, and 
thus stimulated its export trade, while it 
was discouraging importations by manu- 
facturing the articles it formerly pur- 
It is by these developments that 
we have, chiefly in the last quarter of the 
century, transformed our country from 
am importing into an exporting nation. 
Will this favorable condition continue 
und develop? Undoubtedly. Every year 
acds to our ability to supply the articles 


chased, 


which our own people require for daily 
lite, and to increase our contributions to 
the Our manufacturers 
are constantly increasing the proportion 


outside world. 


which they supply of the manufactures 
the people of the United 
States, and showing their ability to fur- 
nish a satisfactory quality of the goods 
accustomed to bring 
The 
has increased over 50 per cent, in twenty 
sapacity even 


required by 


which our people are 
from other countries, population 
yeurs, and its consuming 
more than that; yet the importetion of 
manufactures and luxuries has increased 
in that time but 20 per cent. 
sity for calling upon other parts of the 
world for manufactures and foodstuffs is 
decreasing year by year. The farmers of 
the United States are following the ex- 
umple of those of Europe in the produc- 
tion of beet sugar, and in a few years we 


The neces- 


shall be able to cease the importation of 
for abroad 
nearly a hundred millions a We 
ought within a few years to produce at 
home practically all that we require for 


sugar, which we now send 


year, 


our own population except those products 
of tropical or subtropical production for 
which our climate is not suited, and much 
of that we should obtain from the tropical 
islands which have come into our posses- 
sion within the past three years, and pay 
for them in our manufactures and food- 
stuffs, 

On the other hand, our exports should 
continue to grow. True, the most produc- 
tive of our lands have now been put under 
cultivation, and their capacity for produc- 
tion of wheat has perhaps passed its high- 
est stage. The great undeveloped areas of 
South America, Australia, South Africa 





and Siberia may prove more serious com- 
petitors in the production of breadstuffs 
and provisions as the new countries ad- 
vance and modern methods of production 
and transportation bring them in touch 
with the consuming world; but meantime 
we shall be making equal progress in agri- 
cultural and in manufacturing lines. Our 
millions of acres which need only the ap- 
plication of water to make them perma- 
nently fruitful will be brought into use, 
the application of higher agricultural 
methods will increase the products of the 
soil and utilize much that is now wasted, 
and for many years, even with an increas- 
ing population to feed at home, we shall 
continue the world’s greatest exporter of 
breadstuffs, provisions and cotton. At 
the same time our mines of coal and iron 
and copper and other products which the 
entire world requires, and which we have 
but searcely begun to develop, will pour 
forth their supplies in quantities and vol 
ume which will make their present mag- 
nificent product appear trifling. 
Meantime our manufacturers will be 
busy. These products of the mine and 
forest and field, with which nature has so 
freely supplied us, will be largely turned 
into the finished product before being sent 
to the consuming world. With the facil- 
ity for transmitting power in the form of 
electricity the thousands of waterfalls of 
the country, 
power are now running to waste, will be 
utilized, and we shall become the greatest 
manufacturing as well as the greatest 


whose millions of horse- 


producing nation of the world, supplying 
our own wants in natural products and in 
manufactures and contributing to the 
whole world the articles which it requires 
daily life. We are already the 
greatest producers of the great 
natural articles entering into the daily 
life of man, and our supply of all these is 
inexhaustible. When we add to this the 
art of turning them into a condition ready 
for consumption, and supply 
with the ships to float them across the 
great oceans on either side to the very 
doors of the consumers, we may confi- 
that our commercial tri- 


for its 
world’s 


ourselves 


dently expect 


-umphs in the next century will even ex- 


ceed those which have been the admira- 


tion of the world in the century just 


ending. 





Southern Prosperity. 

[Americus (Ga.) Times Recorder. | 
Editor Riehard H. 
Manufacturers’ Record has just returned 
from a trip through parts of the South. 
Always optimistic, Mr. Edmonds is spe- 
cially so now. He tells the Baltimore 
Evening News that “throughout the entire 
South there is a degree of prosperity and 
of hopefulness as to the future which has 
not been the extent for 
many years; in fact, the South is today 


Edmonds of the 


seen to same 
more uniformly prosperous, and with & 
greater abundance of capital, than at any 
time since the war. ‘This is due in part 
to the gradual accumulation of capital of 
recent years, the very great prosperity of 
manufacturing the develop- 
ment of railroads and the investment of 


interests, 


large capital from outside sources; but it 
is especially emphasized this year by the 
enormous value of the cotton crop.” 


Chairman of Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 


A dispateh from Duluth, Minn., says: 
“D. H. Bacon of Duluth, who has been 
president of the Minnesota Iron Co. for 
the past ten years, will on February 1 
resign his position to become 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co, Mr. 
Bacon will reside in New York city, and 
will have the direction and management 
of all the departments of the company’s 
business,” 


present 
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~ OPTIMISM: THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


By John L. Williams. 





At your request I give you some 
thoughts that suggest themselves at the 
opening of the twentieth century. It is 
well to make up our balance-sheet, to 
study over present status and contem- 
plate the possibilities and probabilities 
that are before us. 

The period just closing has been a 
grand and abundant harvest of all human 
history. All that men have thought and 
said and done and suffered and aspired 
after, all that they have studied and 
labored for in all the past has been in 
evidence and had its part in the acquire- 
ments and achievements of our latter day. 

We are on a very high level of man- 
hood, of knowledge, of acquaintance 
with the mysteries of nature and control 
of her forees. Things that have been 
kept secret from the foundation of the 
earth have been made familiar to us; and 
there seems to be no limit to the multipli- 
cation of our power. And along with our 
enlarged and enlarging light and power 
the whole world has been opened to us 
for easy access and ready intercommuni- 
cation. We are, practically and under 
Heaven, omnipotent, omnipresent and 
ubiquitous. Man crowned as lord of the 
earth has imparted to it a nervous sys- 
tem, and made material things to do in- 
telligent offices. Many of our machines 
seem to lack only sensibility and con- 
science to make them human. Whether 
the story of Babel is to be repeated, and 
pride and arrogance are to confound and 
humiliate us, or submission and loyalty 
to the Supreme are to establish us in our 
high place, is the solemn question with us. 

It is painfully true that individually, 


socially and nationally our race are far | 

' 
from what they ought to be, and what we | 
| civilized world and of our own country, I 


might be expected to be. But there are 
many things to encourage Us. 

As the matured fruit of ages, the best 
riches of the Gentiles, we possess and 
have been made familiar with the highest 
ideals and standards of virtue and wis- 
dom, and a highly enlightened public 
opinion exercises sway over the civilized 
world. Its principles are justice and 
merey. 

The printing press is almost as perva- 
sive as light and air, and in the form of 
newspapers, circulars, periodicals and 
books it exerts its influence, directly or 
indirectly, upon all hearts and minds, near 
or remote. And the whole world is show- 
ing more or less the wholesom® invigor- 
ating and enfranchising effects of light 
and truth. It is impossible to resist their 
power, 

The individual citizen now appreciates 
his native dignity, his rights, privileges 
and responsibilities as never before. 
American citizenship, the child of the 
world’s age—its last and noblest off- 
spring—has given new ideas to humanity 
and made the individual everywhere a 
power to be respected. 

Business principles, identified with the 
natural religion of Christianity, are more 
and more controlling and determining 
affairs, and wisdom is slowly taking the 
place of weapons of war. Strife and liti- 
gation, fight and fool, force and bloodshed 
are against the spirit of the age—are re- 
garded as not business, but barbarism. 
Individuals, corporations and nations are 
learning that contention “does not pay,” 
and the trend of things is towards pacific 
and economical methods and equitable ad- 
justments and mutual concessions. The 
delights of quickness and assurance, of 
Peace and good-will, occupy men’s minds, 
where once greed and barbarity reigned. 
Moreover, the glory of war is wearing 








threadbare and going out of fashion. 
Warfare is not the best preparation for 
the duties of peace. And war itself has 
become a contest of chemistry, mechanics 
and mathematics, of artillery and projec- 
tiles, and the opportunity for great con- 
tracts and frauds. Fathers, husbands, 
brothers and honest citizens are alto- 
gether averse to cutting and killing each 
other to settle questions of State. The 
people have neither the time nor taste for 
such things. And rapid transit and ready 
intercommunication and gentlemanly in- 
tercourse are promoting peaceful and sat- 
isfactory conferences. So wise men do 
at the beginning what fools have to do at 
last. And life and wealth are saved. 

The contest between labor and capital 
has become a matter of justice and right. 
Labor organizations have acquired power 
ond learned wisdom. And so we have 
assurance of peace, where once was only 
antagonism. The brother of low degree 
rejoices in being exalted, and the lucky 
brother acknowledges his less lucky kins- 
man. 

Organization and system, through cor- 
porations and combinations, are effecting 
general co-operation and harmony. 
Through them the best and wisest are 
sought for control; the selection of the 
fittest, the aristocracy of nature take 
their place. 

In our own country the intelligence, 
self-respect and manhood of our citizens 
and our effectual organization and dis- 
tributed power establish us as an almost 
leaderless government. Those in author- 
ity are our servants. And imperialism 
and despotism, in a public way, are mere 
ugly imaginations and nightmares. 

With all these optimistic views of the 


am very hopeful of the near future. The 
ups and downs of trade and vicissitudes 
of fortune will continue, but the whole 
course is for the better. 

The development of the wealth of this 
country and the energy of our people seem 
to me to point to New York as the set- 
tling point of the world, to America as its 
controlling power, and to our own section 
as chief in its favor and blessing. 





STEADINESS AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Iron and Steel Conditions There Are 
Satisfactory. 


[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Birmingham, Ala., December 24. 

Since my last letter there has been but 
a limited trade in iron, and it has been 
confined mainly to the usual small-order 
trade. But everything indicates the re- 
vival of active business as soon as the 
holidays are over. Such orders as come 
in have the caution appended to ship as 
soon as possible, showing that they are 
of an emergency character. No. 2 foun- 
dry has been firmly held at $11.25, and if 
any concessions have been made the 
secret has been well kept. This places 
No. 3 foundry at $10.75 and No. 4 foun- 
dry around $10.25. Gray forge is $10 to 
$10.25. Some basic iron has been placed 
at varying prices, ranging in some in- 
stances to differences of fifty cents per 
ton. Shipments have been free, reducing 
stocks, but they have been mainly on ac- 
count of the large sales reported several 
weeks ago. 

While new business for export account 
has been quiet, and you might say nomi- 
nal, still the published report for October 
and November will show an average of 
30,000 tons for each month. The con- 
stant inquiries of foreign buyers shows 





the interest manifested by them in the 
affairs of this market. 

At the steel plant is a very gratifying 
condition of affairs. Six furnaces are 
now in operation, and the seventh is be- 
ing prepared for operations. As soon as 
iturangements are completed the other 
furnaces will be added until the whole 
battery of ten will be in commission. 
And as orders being received are largely 
in excess of capacity to supply, there will 
be no delay in pushing efforts to a prompt 
finish. It is simply a question with the 
mili as to which orders to accept. From 
all the sources which have tried the steel 
come only encomiums of it and increased 
orders. The success of the mill is now 
an assured fact, and the prospect for its 
continuous operation at full capacity are 
certainly very fine. The domestic trade 
is fast turning its attention to the quality 
of the steel made, and it looks now as if 
the orders from that source alone will 
more than absorb the output, leaving 
nothing for the export trade. The ques- 
tion, then, of there being room for an- 
other mill has been carefully considered 
by parties interested, who have had plans 
drawn and estimates made as to the cost 
of erection. These plans include a fur- 
nace plant also. It is premature to an- 
nounce them as a certainty as yet, but it 
is strictly true to say that they are highly 
probable. The Sloss Company has had 
in contemplation the erection of a steel 
plant. So has the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 

There have been rumors in circulation 
to the effect that the Alabama Steel & 
Wire Co. would be absorbed by the 
American Wire & Steel Co. To set at 
rest these rumors the management assert 
that not only has no proposition been 
made to buy them out, but that if one was 
made it would not be considered, as the 
plant is not for sale. Business has so 
increased with them that the steel mill 
has orders to double the delivery of steel, 
and they are running double turn to keep 
in sight of orders. ‘The steel-castings 
works are also running to full capacity, 
with every prospect of a continuous good 
business, 

It is by no means settled that we will 
not secure the Rogers Locomotive Works 
at Paterson, N. J. Negotiations have 
been interrupted, but they have not been 
broken off. 

If the January statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the country be favorable 
we will have an impetus given to affairs 
here never before experienced in our his- 
tory. Some heavy deals in ore and coal 
lands are in progress, und some were 
practically closed the past week. Some 
of the deals contemplate important enter- 
prises. The output of coal, though largely 
increased this year, is unequal to the de- 
mand, and the importunate demands for 
it accentuate its scarcity. People are 
looking out for something in which to in- 
vest their money and foreign as well as 
demestie capital has representatives here 
looking into the situation and the opportu- 
nities for safe investments of a dividend- 
paying character. 

If signs count for anything, we are on 
the eve here of the greatest industrial de- 
velopment we have ever had. J. M. K. 


Heavy Consumers Seek Iron. 


Matthew Addy & Co. of Cincinnati 
write: 

“There is no lack of inquiry, in spite 
of the holiday season. Of course, as pig- 
iron is not immediately available in its 
crude form for Christmas gifts, there has 
for a few days been a lessening of actual 
sales. But even these have kept up right 
along, and the record of new business at 
this time as compared with other years is 
wholly satisfactory. The main thing, 





however, is the inquiry for large lots from 
heavy consumers. They are feeling the 
market, and apparently are meditating 
the advisability of covering their wants 
now before the heavier demand comes 
with the new’year. The present inquiry, 
because of what it indicates, is exceed- 
ingly encouraging. 

“We are having no interruption in the 
pressure for shipment. There is an in- 
sistence in this regard that shows the 
general foundry trade not only to be busy, 
but to be without any stock of iron on 
hand; in fact, this is the case everywhere; 
no consumer has on hand a stock worth 
mentioning; they are practically running 
on the hand-to-mouth plan. 

“We are expecting before the new year 
is many weeks old to see a period of de- 
cided activity in the market.” 


Iron Interests at Bristo!. 





[Special Cor. Manufacturers’ Record.] 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., December 24. 

Mr. R. Pardee of Pennsylvania will, 
your correspondent is informed, erect in 
the spring several hundred coke ovens 
upon his Crab Orchard, Lee county, Vir- 
ginia, coal lands. He recently purchased 
there about 100,000 acres of very valu- 
able coal lands. He is the owner of the 
celebrated magnetic iron-ore mines and 
furnace at Cranberry, N. C. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., 
with headquarters at Bristol, and of 
which Mr. George L. Carter is president, 
and Mr. Cornelius Shields, vice-president 
and general manager, has about 800 coke 
ovens in operation at Toms Creek, Wise 
county, Virginia, where it owns several 
hundred thousand acres of coal lands. It 
is understood that it, too, will add a few 
hundred more coke ovens to its already 
immense plant the coming spring. 

The Virginia Coal & Iron Co. of Sto- 
nega, Wise county, Virginia, with 500 
coke ovens, will also increase its number 
by 200 or 300 additional. The same is 
understood to be true at Dorchester and 
Looney Creek, also in Wise county. So 
that it will be seen that soon Wise county 
will contain about 2000 coke ovens. Her 
population is 20,000, or one coke oven for 
each ten inhabitants—remarkable fact. 

The Bristol furnace is now using iron 
ore from the Johnson county, Tennessee, 
lands of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co., to which its extended railroad was 
recently completed. It has established 
two large ore washers at the mines. 

L. D. 


Literary Notes. 


A Century of American Diplomacy. Be- 
ing a brief review of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, 1776-1876. 
By John W. Foster. Publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 

Since the day when the representatives 
of the thirteen American colonies an- 
nounced to the world the birth of a new 
nation, the United States have held no 
more prominent place in the international 
eye than at present. Their first diplo- 
matic paper, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was of the political nature and war- 
like tone belonging to the relations of 
nations to one another at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Such relations at the 
close of the nineteenth century, though 
warlike in their character, bear upon a 
conflict not so much of bayonets and can- 
non, though civilization is better equipped 
for destructive warfare than ever before, 
but rather upon the contest to determine 
whether or not the great industrial and 
commercial nations are to continue, to the 
advantage of themselves and of lagging 
peoples, the exploitation of new markets, 
while maintaining their friendly inter- 
course with one another. In this devel- 
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| P : 
opment the United States have come to | be early in the field in contentions for 


be a leader. The story of this advance 
is a fascinating one, and no man, perhaps, 
is better fitted by training and inclination 
than Mr, John W. Foster to tell it. After 
years of activity in the internal and for- 


alleviation of the ill-effects of customs in 
war which drew into the struggles na- 
tions disposed to peace. For example, the 
United States were involved in the gen- 


eral European contest of the earlier part 


‘ign pelities of the country, and having | 


enjoyed unequaled opportunities as Sec- 


retary of State to become familiar with | 
the acts and the spirit of American di- | 


plomacy, he has embodied the results of 
his studies in « timely and inspiring vol- 
ume. His method, following that of the 


series of lectures delivered in the School 


of Diplomacy of the Columbian Univer- | 


sity, of which this volume is the 


xrowth, is the periodical, 
falling under the heads of the Revolution- 
ary period, the treaty of peace and inde- 
pendence, peace under the confederation, 
the organization of the Department of 
State, administrations of Washington and 
Adams, the administration of Jefferson, 
udministrationus of Madison, Monroe and 
J. Q. Adams, from Jackson to Polk, from 
the Mexican to the civil war, during the 
civil war and after the civil war, while a 
special chapter is devoted to a treatment 
This 
gives opportunity for a continuous narra- 
tive, which is told clearly and succinctly, 


of the Monrve doctrine. method 


with here and there pleasant diversions 


to the discussion of such a secondary 


nutter, though at times a potential one, 
as the official etiquette at Washington. 


But work has been so 


skillfully developed that the reader may 


the plan of the 


readily follow special topies, while five 


maps of the territory of the 


ut vital times in their his- 


aecurate 
United States 
tory serve to emphasize the text. 

Mr. Foster’s handling of these topics 
enables understand clearly the 
situation today in world polities, and the 
part played therein by the United States. 
Most notable of all of the manifestations 


one to 


in latter-day diplomacy is the thorough 
understanding between the two English- 
speaking peoples, in spite of such episodes 
aus the Venezuelan utterance, the Alaskan 
boundary dispute and the Senate amend- 
Hay-Paucefote treaty, 
doubtless under the conviction, expressed 
by Mr. Foster, that the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was a serious departure from the 
spirit of the Monroe doctrine, though a 
precedent for a possibility of escape from 


ments to the 


out- 


his chapters, | 


of the century largely because, from the 
breaking out of the wars of the French 
Revolution, they had, as Lord John Rus- 
sell put it, known the law of nations only 
us a vietim of its systematic violation by 
the great maritime powers of Europe, the 
search of American vessels and arbitrary 
impressment of seamen being a great 
grievance. Hence the war with Great 
Itritain in 1812-14, which, as far as the 
of Ghent 


treaty was concerned, settled 


| none of the issues, but which was bene- 





the obligations of fifty years ago may be | 


had in the circumstances attending the 
signing in 1782 of the preliminary treaty 
of peace with the mother country, for the 
history of diplomacy shows that not in- 
frequently treaties are 
long as the parties to them feel that they 
cannot disregard them. It was quite a 
sudden and marked change 
ranklin, patiently listening to denuncia 
tion of himself at « meeting of the Eng- 
lish Privy Council just before the outbreak 
of Revolutionary hostilities, and his affa- 
bility eight years later, though still the 
in introducing 
Britain at 
the court of Versailles. The spirit there 
akin to that which led 
George Washington in 1778 to use his in- 
fluence expedition by 
troops 


envoy of “rebel colonies,” 
the representative of Great 


displayed was 


against a joint 
against 
Canada, and which led Lord Shelburne 


French and American 


in the negotiation for peace to prefer 
Americans rather than Spaniards as Can- 
ada’s neighbors in the Mississippi valley, 
and which cropped out in the declaration 
1801, that the 
day that France should take possession 
of New Orleans “seals the union of two 


nations which, in conjunction, can main- 


of Thomas Jefferson in 


tuin exclusive possession of the ocean. 
we must marry our- 
selves to the British fleet and nation.” 
The Revolutionary War was largely 
commercial in its origin, and it was not 
surprising that the young country should 


From that moment 


binding only as 


| tration and the better definition 


between | 


ficial as indicating to the older nations 
the readiness of the youngster to vindi- 
cate itself by an appeal to arms, and as 
calculated to inspire in England respect, 
which was still further strengthened by 
the display of political acumen and diplo- 
matic skill on the part of the American 
commissioners in the negotiations for 
peace. This feeling was increased by the 
pleasant immediate circumstances of the 
signing of the Webster-Ashburton treaty, 
though there was a strain upon it because 
of the high-handed Trent affair during 
the war against the South, and because of 
the conditions surrounding the transfer 
of Alaska from Russia, marking, as it did, 
the reversal of feelings which had con- 
tributed in the early twenties to the enun- 
ciation of the Monroe doctrine as against 
the schemes of the Holy Alliance engi- 
neered by Russia. 

In all these international bargainings 
the desire of the United States for peace- 
ful commerce was generally kept to the 
front. Benjamin Franklin had long con- 
tended for the principles of neutrality, 
the abolition of privateering and the ex- 
emption of private property on the sea 
These princi- 
ples were inserted in the treaty with Prus- 


from confiscation in war. 


sia in 1785, but were regarded as such an 
abstraction that they were omitted when 
the treaty came to be renewed in 1799. 
Yet they were not forgotten, and were 
embodied in the declaration of Paris in 
1856, though the United States could not 
be brought to recognize them as a whole 
because of refusal of the other powers to 
admit the principle of the exemption of 
the private property of belligerents at sea. 
So, too, in the midst of the war of Great 
Britain and France, Washington sent a 
special envoy to London to negotiate a 
treaty in which was set forth the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal conditions of trade, the 
settlement of certain differences by arbi- 
of the 
The recent war 


rights of neutrals. 


| against Spain found the United States in 





| for the 


| . * . . . 
line with other nations as to privateering, 


a position which was strengthened at The 
Hague conference. Commodore Decatur, 
successfully suppressing the piracy of the 
Barbary States against American com- 
merece, and Commodore Perry, bringing 
hermit Japan back into the circle of na- 
tions, are other instances of the leader- 
ship of the United States and the good- 
roads builder for the pursuits of peace, 
while the treaty with China, celebrated 
in 1844 by Caleb Cushing, established for 
this country the practice of extra terri- 
toriality and laid the foundations for the 
understanding with the Chinese 
empire, which even the harsh measures 
of 1880 could not destroy, and which gave 
strength to the more recent declaration 


good 


open door.” 

In the meantime, beginning with the 
purchase of Louisiana, an act recognized 
by Jefferson as beyond the Constitution, 
the country was assuming its natural 
place as the occupant of territory from 
sea to sea, and with its eyes upon the 
Pacific and its 


trade possibilities, felt 









called upon as early as 1842 to make offi- 
cia] declaration that the United States 
government would insist that no Euro- 
pean nation should take possession of or 
colonize the Hawaiian Islands. 

These evolutions, political, territorial 
and commercial, are traced with great 
perspicacity by Mr. Foster, who, in spite 
of the title-limitations of his work, brings 
the topic to date in several cases, illumi- 
nating it with references to the political 
causes and effects of diplomacy, and 
clearly demonstrating that the latter-day 
agitations against expansion and the en- 
forcement of neutrality laws are no new 
thing. It is regrettable that he could not 
bring himself to treat in the lucid style 
characterizing his volume the last quar- 
ter of this century, though his chapter on 
the Monroe doctrine is brought down to 
the Venezuelan imbroglio and the decla- 
ration by the United States delegates at 
The Hague in 1899, that in signing the 
convention for the peaceful settlement of 
international conflicts they were not to 
be understood as binding the United 
States to depart from its traditional policy 
upon, non-interference 
with or non-entanglement in _ political 
questions or policy or internal adminis- 
tration of any foreign State. But in 
closing his studies with 1876 Mr. Foster 
has recognized the fact, a commentary 
upon the limitations of human nature, 
that it is impossible for the average man, 
however accurate his reasoning powers 
and honest his purpose, to write the his- 
tery of the timein which he lives his active 
career. It is even impossible for him to 
escape the influence of early impressions 
and predilections, as witness Mr, Foster's 
“Calhoun more than any 
other sowed the seeds of disunion which 
brought about our civil war,” in compari- 
son with his reference to the opposition 
to the annexation of Texas, “some of our 
wisest statesmen, such as John Quincey 
Adams, regarded the dissolution of the 
Union as a certain consequence of it,” and 
with his equally gentle allusions to the 
attitude of New England’s federalism 
and spirit of secession at the time of the 
purchase of Louisiana. Mr. Foster evi- 
dently appreciated his limitations in this 


of non-intrusion 


statement, 


respect, which may account for his fail- 
ure to elaborate upon the sub-official acts 
of the United States government in its 
relations with representatives of seceding 
States at the outbreak of the war and 
subsequently, and for the comparatively 
small mention of the financial diplomacy 
Which was such a powerful factor in 
Indeed, his 


treatment of the subject of the Alabama 


bringing the war to a close. 


and her sister cruisers, especially the in- 


direction of his statements, made with 


the evident intent to lead to a conelu- 
that the 
American shipping, lasting to this day, 
was chiefly due to the cruisers, justi- 


ties the belief that he is hardly quali- 


sion comparative decline of 


fied to handle the diplomatic history of 
the war period as satisfactorily as he has 
handled earlier events. Of course, such a 
lack of qualification is not peculiarly his. 
It will be manifested in any treatment 
of any feature of American history by 
any man who has been an active partici- 
pant in it. Recognition of this saves the 
student from danger of accepting the bias 
of an author. Except here and there, as 
has been pointed out, Mr. Foster is quite 
fortunate in escaping the charge of preju- 
dice, for which fact his varied career in 
diplomacy must be held responsible. As 
it is, no more convenient and no more at- 
tractive review of our country’s diplo- 
is to be 


macy, honorable in the main, 


had than his. 
Ex-President Cleveland is writing for 

The Saturday Evening Post a series of 

strong articles which will appear in the 








magazine during the winter months, 
Seme of these papers will deal with polit- 
ical affairs and others with the personaj 
problems of young men. 


The Story of Nineteenth-Century Science, 
By Henry Smith Williams. Publishers, 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Price 
$2.50. 

As one studies the wonderful progress 
of science during the past one hundred 
years and the important contributions 
made by it to the comfort and welfare of 
mankind, he cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that while the “how” of a 
great many manifestations has been defi- 
nitely settled, the “why” of most, if not 
all, of them is still a baffling mystery. 
Still, the story of the “how” is a fasei- 
nating one, and particularly so as traced 
in the handsome volume, “The Story of 
Nineteenth-Century Science,” by Dr. 
Williams. In the introduction he points 
to the wonder-germs of latter-day matters 
of fact. He shows Wedgwood and Davy 
securing the imprint of a_ translucent 
body upon a chemically-prepared plate by 
exposure to sunlight as the advance cour- 
iers of the work of the Roentgen ray, 
and William Herschel occupying his leis- 
ure from duties as a music teacher in 
grinding telescopic mirrors, discovering 
new planets, increasing the magnitude of 
the solar system and linking Corpernicus, 
Galileo and Kepler with Laplace, Max- 
well, Helmholtz, Zoellner, Kirchoff, Bun- 
sen, Clark, Draper and Rowland. The 
study of astronomy seemed for a time to 
threaten to retard investigation of the 
earth and its belongings, for it naturally, 
with its enlargement of mental and phys- 
ical vision, tended to lift men’s minds 
from materialities. Still, Dr. James Hut- 
ton, led to apply chemistry to the rocks 
and soils, opened up a new view of the 
age of the earth and of the many changes 
which have been going on through eons. 
He laid the foundations for an elabora- 
tion of divers theories involving the sci- 
ence of anthropology and paleontology, 
resting upon a chronology expanded al- 
At the same 
time science was still confused about the 
distinction between matter and energy. 
Count Rumford was to lead the way in 
demolishing theories about imponderables 


most beyond appreciation. 


und to be seconded by Volta and his pile, 
opening the way to the discovery of the 
elements of water by Nicholson and Car- 
lyle. The old chemistry, with its central 
doctrine of phlogiston, was, under the in- 
fluence of electricity, to be revolutionized, 
Priestly and Lavoisier being the advance 
guard. gSimultaneously the artificial sys- 
tem in natural history of Linnaeus was 
yielding to the new zoology, with men 
peering into the mysteries of respiration 
und other functions of the human body, 
and Jenner giving to the world his prac- 
tice of inoculation for smallpox. 

After a view of these preliminaries Dr. 
Williams sweeps through the century 
with eloquent pen, tracing the progress of 
one hundred years in astronomy, paleon- 
meteorology, 
chemistry, biology, anatomy, physiology, 
medicine and experimental 
pyschology, his work being elaborately 


tology, geology, physics. 


scientific 


illustrated with portraits of such leaders 
Herschel, Cuvier, Agassiz, 
Dana, Lyell, Owen, Maury. 
Thomson, Tyndall, 
Helmholtz, Dalton, Gay-Lussac, Liebig, 
Daguerre, Darwin, Huxley, Carpenter, 
Virchow, Long, Lister, Pasteur, Du Bois- 
who 


us Young, 
Sedgwick, 


Maxwell, Faraday, 


Raymond and other mighty men 
have wrought for their race by devotion 
to a love of truth and to the search for it. 
The century has been marked by a mar- 
velous strengthening through science of 
human sight and hearing, and while the 
earth has been reduced in size, as it were, 


the uuiverse has been expanded. More 
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and more of the secrets of the body have 
been yielded, and more and more positive 
has become the study of the mind. It 
might be imagined that little else is to be 
known. Yet Dr. Williams, in concluding 
his fascinating volume, summarizes the 
solar, telluric and physical problems yet 
to be solved, and points to the possibility 
that the laboratory worker of the future 
will learn how to duplicate tellurie condi- 
tions, so that the play of universal forces 
will build living matter out of the inor- 
ganic in the laboratory. 

The Trusts. What Can We Do with 
Them? What Can They Do for Us? 
By William Miller Collier. Publisher, 
the Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
Price $1.25. 

The author uses the word trusts in the 
popular sense, to define the aggregations 
and combinations of capital in the United 
States which have assumed such large 
proportions during the past few years. 
With all thoughtful 
this 
great moment and possessing novel feat- 


men, he realizes that 
developments in direction are of 
ures which must be studied carefully if 
the welfare of the race is to be subserved. 
He takes the ground that while the trust 
contains evils of an industrial, social and 
political character, the great advantages 
ol should be 
overlooked, as it is a necessity in the pres- 
ent condition of American industry. He 
finds in the great combinations the only 


business organization not 


effective agencies for the development of 
foreign markets for the surplus products 
of American labor, a fact whici: has been 
overlooked by much anti-trust legislation. 
Ile points, too, to the danger that at- 
tempts the possible evils of 
some trusts may result in a crippling of 
productive energies and a stifling of enter- 
prise, bringing the country inte economic 
degradation. In this connection be- 
comes an advocate of publicity as the 
greatest, the speediest, most efficient pre- 
vention or remedy of possible evils. He 
closes his volume with an appeal for this 
publicity, but in reaching that point he 
treats of the origin and development of 


to prevent 


he 


trusts, their effect upon wage-earners, es- 
pecially those who are combined in labor 
unions, upon men displaced from labor 
und upon farmers. He considers the 
questions of special privileges as affecting 
the 
overcapitalization, the scope and extent 


combinations and inherent evils of 
of legislative powers over trusts, consti- 
tutional limitations and restrictions, and 
the social questions involved. As the au- 
thor points out, denunciation, rather than 
philosophic consideration, has been the 
treatment of trusts. He has written a 
book which may be used as a basis to 
counteract the warping of judgment by 
denunciation, although all his premises 
and all his conclusions may not meet the 
views of students who have approached 
the question with candor and honesty of 


purpose equal to his. 


Cassier’s Magazine of illustrated engi- 
neering has the following articles in its 


January number: “Modern Ocean Coal 


Gluitons; the Price of High Ocean 
Speeds,” by George E. Walsh; “Conti- 


nental Steam Engines,” by W. D. Wans- 
brough; “Steel Ships with Protected Bot- 
toms,” by Joseph R. Oldham, N. A.; 
“Coke-Making in the United States,” by 
William G. Irwin; “British and American 
Patent Systems,” by G. Croydon Marks; 
“Modern Electric-Power Stations,” by 
Philip Dawson; “Electric Haulage in Bel- 
gium: On the Charleroi Canal,” by Leon 
“Lighting by Acetylene,” by 
Theodore Varney; “Electric Fire Risks,” 
hy Llubert S. Wynkoop; “Foundations on 
a Waterlogged Subsoil,” by C. 8S. Vesey 
Brown. 


. 


Gerard: 


RAILROADS. 


{A complete record of all new railroad 
building in the South will be found in the 
Construction Department.] 


RAILWAYS OF THE COUNTRY. 








Report of the Income Account for 
Year Ending June 30, 1900. 


The preliminary report on the income 
nxecount of railways in the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1900, con- 
tains returns of operating railway com- 
panies representing 190,406.09 miles of 
line. 

The gross earnings of the railways in- 
eluded in this report were $1,480,673,054, 
or $7776 per mile of line. Of this sum, 
$396,860,760 were classed as passenger 
earnings and $1,048,268,875 as freight 
earnings. The gross earnings shown iu 
the final report for the preceding year 
were $1,313,610,118. Operating expenses 
for the last fiscal year aggregated $956,- 
814,142, or $5025 per mile of line. The 
net earnings embraced in this report were 
$523.858.912 for 1900, or $73,110,747 
more than for 1899. Income from invest- 
ments and other sources, amounting to 
$60,675,700, were received, so that the 
total income was $584,534,612. 

The total deductions from income were 
$595,811,056. This includes interest on 
bonds, rents for leased lines, taxes ($44,- 
396,165) and others charges to income. 
The amount of dividends declared was 
$109,400,147, which is $27,555,388 greater 
than the amount declared by correspond- 
ing roads for 1899. The resulting surplus 
from the operation of the roads covered 
by this preliminary report was $79,323,- 


409. The surplus shown in the final re- 
port for the preceding year was $53,- 
064,877. 


The amount of dividends stated does 
not include the dividends paid to stock- 
holders by railway companies the mile- 
age of which is operated under lease or 
some other form of control. 


A Financial Opinion. 


In a recent article on the Southern sys- 
tem the New York Stockholder says: 

“The notion should not be for a moment 
entertained that the Southern Railway is 
through with its improvement or expan- 
sion. The end of its earning power has 
not been reached and will not be reached 
while there is any room for growth and 
development in the South, and interest in 
the property will not be confined to the 
limits which at present circumscribe it. 
The system is a vast one of between 6000 
and 7000 miles; it taps the most produc- 
tive parts of the section wherein it is 
located, and is increasing in its importance 
as a neighbor and as an adjunct to other 
lines—perhaps to none more than to the 
great Pennsylvania system. It our 
opinion that new developments are yet to 
be seen which will make Southern Rail- 
way stocks the peer of any of those of 
other of the recently-reorganized roads, 
und that in time they will have an invest- 
ment value which will make fortunes for 
those who are willing and able to take 
hold of them now and hold on. The mani- 
fest destiny of this road is to be one of 
the best roads in the country. There will 
be growth in the territory beyond Mason 
and Dixon’s line. The South will house 
more people, produce more staples and 
manufactures, provide more traffic and 
give the railroads more earnings and 
profits—and it will take twice $20 to buy 
a share of Southern Railway common be- 
fcre most people are aware of it.” 


is 


Extensions in the Southwest. 


It is officially announced that the Choc- 
'tuw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway Co. has 








determined to build extensions in the 
Seuthwest. Mr. Francis I. Gowen, pres- 
ident of the company at Philadelphia, 
makes the following statement relative to 
its plans: 

“The company has decided td extend 
its line eighty-five miles westward from 
Weatherford, its present western termi- 
nus, and also to build a branch road (120 
miles in length) from a point near Harts- 
horne in a southwesterly direction to a 
point on the Atchison system near the 
southern boundary line of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Both lines will run through good 
agricultural country. A large cval ton- 
nage is also assured to the branch line by 
a contract under which the Atchison 
Company will lease for five years coal for 
the larger part of its Texas lines. To pro- 
vide the funds for these extensions the 
company has sold to a syndicate composed 
of Drexel & Co., Brown Bros, & Co., W. 
H. Newbold’s Son & Co. and Edward B. 
Smith & Co. $500,000 of its general mort- 
gage bonds, and also $3,000,000 new 
bonds, which will be secured by a first 
mortgage lien on the proposed branch and 
a second lien on the present mileage. The 
roads will be built by the Western Okla- 
homa Railroad Co. and purchased by the 
Choctaw Company upon completion.” 


Port Arthur, Houston & Western. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord Mr. W. MeDaniel, president of the 
Port Arthur, Houston & Western Rail- 
way Co., writes as follows: 

“We now have a full corps of engineers 
in the field at work, also men securing 
deeds to right of way. We hope to be 
able to complete this part of the work 
some time during the month of January. 
As soon thereafter as possible it is our 
purpose to let contracts for the building 
of this road. We have associated with 
us in this matter twelve Port Arthur bus- 
iness men. The officers are as follows: 
W. McDaniel, president; Dr. E. L. Roth- 
rock, vice-president; Geo. M. Craig, sec- 
ond vice-president; C. M. Davis, secre- 
tary; Chas. F. Ashley, treasurer; direc- 
tors, W. McDaniel, E. L. Rothrock, Geo. 
M. Craig, C. M. Davis, Chas. F. Ashley, 
Geo. R. Stearns, J. H. Drummond, H. F. 
Best, R. M. Bos, with additional persons 
as charter members, C. E. Smith, E, F. 
Vilmar, Frank Cummins.” 


New Railroad Work. 


President Jere Baxter of the Tennessee 
Central Railway Co., also the principal 
promoter of the Nashville, Florence & 
Northern Railroad, is authority for the 
statement that work is to begin immedi- 
ately upon the Clarksville division of the 
Tennessee Central, and that it is to be 
finished ready for operation within the 
next twelve months. Mr. Baxter also 
states that the terminals of the Tennessee 
Central at Nashville are to be constructed 
as soon as possible, and that the neces- 
sary contracts have already been given 





out. 

The city of Nashville recently voted a 
bond issue to the amount of $1,000,000 in 
aid of the Nashville, Florence & Northern 
project, and, according to Mr. Baxter, 
this insures the construction of the line, 
which, as already stated in the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, will extend from Florence, 
Ala., to Leitchfield, Ky., where it will 
connect with the Illinois Central, Nash- 
ville being upon the route. 


Southern Railway Promotions. 


The Southern Railway Co. announces 
several important official changes. Mr. 
W. A. Turk, who has acted as general 
passenger agent for a number of years, 
has been promoted to be assistant passen- 
ger traffic manager, with offices at Wash- 
ington. Mr. S. H. Hardwick has been 





appointed general passenger agent, while 
Messrs, R. E. L. Bunch, W. H. Tayloe 
and R. M. Allen are appointed assistant 
general passenger agents. The Southern 
has followed its usual custom in this in- 
stance by promoting officials who have 
earned the honor conferred. Mr. Turk is 
known throughout the United States for 
his ability in his chosen vocation, and has 
personal qualities which have made him 
very popular not only in the South, but 
with railroad men generally. The 
nouncement of his good fortune will be 
with pleasure by his 


an- 
received many 
friends. 


A Generous Policy. 


On January 1 no less than 400 employes 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. on its 
lines west of Pittsburg will be retired 
and pensioned. All of them are over sev- 
enty years old, and many have been in 
the service over twenty-five years. The 
Manufacturers’ Record has already de- 
tailed the broad policy of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company in providing for those in 
its service who are obliged to leave by 
reason of advanced age. The 400 men 
referred to will receive pensions for the 
rest of their lives based upon the length 
of active service and the positions they 
have held. 


100-Mile Contract Let. 


The report that the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway is to build the 
El Paso & Rock Island Railroad between 
Liberal, Kans., and a with 
the El Paso & Northeastern Railroad is 
partly confirmed in a letter from W. E. 


connection 


Dauchy of Chicago, chief engineer of the 
Rock Island system. In this letter Mr. 
Dauchy states that contracts for 100 miles 
of the extension have been let to Messrs. 
Creech & Lee and the Bethune & Craney 
Construction Co, of 
The total length of the extension, it is 
estimated, will be about 400 miles. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Seaboard’s Proposed Improvements. 


According Rich- 
mond, Va., the Seaboard Air Line has de- 





to a dispateh from 
termined upon extensive improvements to 
the principal portion of its system be- 
tween Richmond and Tampa, Fla. 
ident John Skelton Williams in a recent 
interview is quoted as saying that this 


Pres- 


section of the road is to be ballasted with 
stone throughout to a depth of at least 
twenty-four By carrying out 
these plans the Seaboard will have the 


inches, 


same quality of roadbed as the Pennsyl- 
vania and other extensive Northern sys- 
tems. 


May Acquire Another Line. 


According to a dispatch Beau 
mont, Texas, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Ie Company is negotiating with the view 
of securing control of the Gulf & Inter- 
state Railroad, which 
Beaumont and Bolivar Point, on Galves- 
ton harbor, a distance of seventy miles. 
The Gulf & Interstate has been in the 
hands of a receiver for sometime past, 


from 


extends between 


and a portion of it was damaged by the 
recent storm. It extends along the Gulf 
coast and reaches a portion of the East 


Texas pine district. 


Gulf & Ship Island May Extend. 


A dispatch from Gulfport, Miss., is to 
the effect that General Manager S. 8. 
Bullis of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
Co. has under consideration the building 
of several branches during the 
year. One is from Laurel through por- 
tions of Jasper and Newton counties to 
terminate at the town of Philadelphia. 
This line would be seventy-five miles in 
length. 


coming 
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Railroad Notes. 

The Chattanooga Southern Railroad 
Co. has recently placed an order for 120 
freight cars, which are required for its 
increasing tratflic. 

It is announced that the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co. has secured the neces- 
sury ground for a depot which it will 
build at Charlottesville, Va., at a cost of 
about $30,000. 


The Georgia & Florida Navigation Co. 
has purchased two additional steamers, 
which will be used upon the inland waters 
of these States. The company’s head- 
quarters are at Savannah. 


The American Car Co. of St. Louis has 
recently secured a contract to construct 
fifteen ears for the Richmond 
Traction Co, and thirty-six cars for the 


Norfolk Railway & Light Co. 


motor 


According to General Passenger Agent 
Stone of the Louisville & Nashville, this 
company intends beginning an additional 
passenger service between Chicago and 
St. Augustine, Fla., on January 14. 


At the annual meeting of the Birming- 
ham Railway, Light & Power Co. Mr. A. 
M. Shook of Nashville was elected presi- 
dent; Robert of Birmingham, 
vice-president, and J. A. McCleary of Bir- 


Jemison 


mingham, general manager. 


In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Rec- 
ord Mr, John M. Egan, president of the 
Georgia Railway Co., confirms the state- 
ment that extensions are now being made 
with the view of connecting the Bruton 
& Pineora Railroad with the Central. No 
decision has been reached in the matter 
as yet. 

According to the last report of the State 
railroad commission of Tennessee, 3132 
miles of line have been completed in the 
State at an assessed valuation of $55,- 
296,000. 
St. Louis Company controls 879 miles, 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & 


the Southern 561 miles and the Louisville 


& Nashville 525 miles. 


May Have a New Orleans Service. 





A New York dispatch is to the effect 
that the International Steamship Co, has 
been considering the establishment of a 
line of vessels between New Orleans and 
Kuropean ports to carry both freight and 
passengers. It is stated that a represent- 
ative of the company has recently been 
in New Orleans investigating the facili- 
ties for docks, ete. 


The Galveston Cotton Exchange has 
elected Julius Runge, president; Robert 
Bornefeld, 


Sealy, treasurer, 


vice-president, and George 


The exports from Newport News, Va., 
last week included 465,123 bushels of 
corn, 83,658 bushels of wheat, 76,316 bar- 
rels of flour and 5942 barrels of meal. 





In a letter to the Manufacturers’ Ree- 
ord Morrison Bros. of 17 Benedict road, 
Siockwell, London, write that with the 
new year they shall be ready to accept 
agencies for small American novelties. 


The marine department of the Mary- 
land Steel Co. has launched the dredge 
Mills, which is a duplicate of the Thomas, 
recently completed at this plant to be 
The Mills is 
to be finished as soon as possible, and will 


used in New York harbor. 


be placed in commission in a few months. 


It is estimated that nearly $1,000,000 
worth of mules and horses have been 
shipped through New Orleans since No- 
vember 1 for use of the British army in 
South Africa. The shipments, which 
have been mostly from Texas and the 
Middle West, include 5700 mules and 
3700 horses. 





TEXTILES. 


{A complete record of new textile enter- 
prises in the South will be found in the Con- 
struction Department.] 


Correspondence relating to textile matters, 
especially to the cotton-mill interests of the 
South, and items of news about new mills 
or enlargements, special contracts for goods, 
market conditions, etc., are invited by the 
Manufacturers’ Record. We shall be glad 
to have such matter at all times, and also 
to have any general discussion relating to 
cotton matters. 


The Cotton Movement. 


In his report for December 21 Col. 
Henry G. Hester, secretary of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange, shows that 
ihe amount of cotton brought into sight 
during 112 days of the present season 
was 6,091,197 bales, an increase over the 
sume period last year of 524,193 bales; 
exports were 2,946,929, an increase of 
takings by Northern spinners 
973,095, a decrease of 333,842; by South- 
ern spinners 544,426 bales, a decrease of 
16,991 bales. 


553,559; 





Textile Notes. 


J. E. Bulluck is interested in the or- 
ganization of a cotton-mill company at 
Conetoe, N. C. 

The Oakdale Cotton Mills of James- 
town, N. C., will install considerable new 
machinery. The mill will cease opera- 
tions during the holiday week to make 
the improvements. 

J. F. Williams of Shelby, N. C., will 
establish a knitting mill to employ forty 
operatives; building has been secured and 
machinery ordered. 

The Lumberton (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
previously organized, ete., has let con- 
tract for its 5000 spindles. The mill 
building is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion for this $100,000 enterprise. 

The Smithfield (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
now in construction, has 
awarded contract for its machinery. The 
number 5000, and 
The in- 


course of 


ring spindles will 
hosiery yarns will be produced. 
vestment will be $100,000. 

J. F. Allen of Warrenton, Ga., writes 
that it is his intention to build a $100,000 
The mule-spinning 
When further 
definite details have been formulated an- 


yarn mill next spring. 
equipments will be used. 


nouncements will be made. 

The directors of the Eufaula (Ala.) Cot- 
ton Mills held a semi-annual meeting dur- 
ing the week and declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent.; also added $10,000 
to surplus account, The company’s new 
power-house is completed, and two boilers 
of 250 horse-power are now being in- 
stalled. 

The Camperdown Cotton Mills property 
at Greenville, S. C., has been sold by V. 
A. McBee of North Carolina to George 
A. Browning, representing himself and 
others. The new owners intend to repair 
the buildings and tenements, utilize the 
water-power and install 10,000) spindles 
for the production of yarns, 

The Merchants’ Milling & Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Jackson, Miss., has been in- 
corporated, with capital stock of $150,000, 
to build a cotton factory. The ineorpo- 
rators include Messrs. Solomon Dreyfus, 
S. S. Carter, W. C. Jones, Richard Grif- 
fith, John Hart, W. S. Hamilton, S. E. 
Virden, L. B. Mosely and others. 


Messrs. Gustavus Millheiser and Clar- 
ence Millheiser of Richmond, Va., and 
Samue] F. Patterson of Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., have incorporated the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Co., with capital stock of 
$25,000, and privilege of increase to $600,- 
000. The purpose of company is stated 
to be the manufacture of materials from 





animal and vegetable fiber and to furnish 
power and light. 

A correspondent writes that the Hen- 
derson (Ky.) Cotton Mills will double ca- 
pacity next spring, having just let con- 
tract for the erection of a $20,000 ware- 
house preparatory to that action. The 
company now has 35,000 spindles and 900 
looms, and to double this equipment 
would require an expenditure of probably 
$450,000. 

The Gonzales (Texas) Cotton Mills will 
increase capital stock from $125,000 to 
$250,000. This company organized some 
months ago and has, as reported previ- 
ously, been arranging for a rapid com- 
pletion of its plant. The increase in stock 
is ordered because of the intention to con- 
tinue the project for a 10,000-spindle mill 
instead of 50000, as at first intended. 

The Columbus (Ga.) Manufacturing Co. 
has made the increase in capital from 
$400,000 to $500,000, mentioned last week 
as proposed. The company’s plant of 
20,000 spindles and 640 looms and acces- 
sories is now almost ready to commence 
production, and by February will be mak- 
ing cloth. ‘The increase in capital will 
be expended for 5000 more spindles. 
instead of 5000, as at first intended, 


Cottonseed-Oil Notes. 


It is stated that the Coosaw Phosphate 
Mining Co. of South Carolina was to sus- 
pend operations indefinitely on the 22d 
inst. The company has a very large 
amount of rock on hand, and has been 
running on a reduced scale for several 
months past. 

Among the foreigu exports of cotton- 
seed products last week from Galveston, 
Steamer 
Knaresboro for Bremen 17,056 
sacks of cottonseed meal, valued at $25,- 
S72, and 4580 sacks of cottonseed meal 
for Havre, valued at $5429. 

The Charleston Cotton Oil Mill of Char- 
leston, 8S. C., is now ready for business 
and running on full time. The mill as it 
stands now is a model, being thoroughly 
equipped with the most modern machin- 


following: 
with 


Texas, were the 


ery. The mill has enough seed on hand 
to keep it running until about June. 

The Manning Oi] Mill at Manning, 8. 
C., which has been in course of erection 
for some time, will undergo a change in 
Mr. F. P. Erwin, who 
has been manager, will be succeeded by 
Mr, E. L, Wilkins, a prominent stock- 
The mill will probably begin ac- 
tive work within the next week or ten 


days. 


the management. 


holder, 


Cottonseed products in Texas are easy, 
und the market quiet, with « moderate 
inquiry. Prime crude oil, loose, is quoted 
23 to 24 cents per gallon, and prime sum- 
mer yellow oil, 26 to 261% cents; linters, 
31 to 4 cents, all f. o. b. mill at interior 
points, according to location; prime cot- 
tonseed cake and meal is quoted $21 to 
$21.25 per ton f. o. b. at Galveston; cot- 
tonseed at stations, $11 to $12. 

The Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
quotes cottonseed products as follows: 
Cottonseed, bulk, rail or wagon, $13 per 
ten; river, including sacks, $14 per ton; 
cottonseed oil, prime crude, carload lots, 
2415 cents per gallon; prime summer yel- 
low, 2642 cents; cottonseed meal, choice, 
100-ton lots, $19.75 to $20, and prime 
$19.50 to $20; cotonseed cake, choice, 100- 
ton lots, $20.50; prime, $19.50 to $20. 


The new Chamber of Commerce of At- 
lanta, Ga., has elected Mr. T, H. Martin, 
secretary. 


The schooner Carrie L. Tyler cleared 
last week from Charleston, S. C., with 
782 tons of phosphate rock for Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 





PHOSPHATES. 


Phosphate Markets. 


Oilice Manufacturers’ Record, 
sultimore, Md., December 26, 
As in all other fertilizer ingredients, 
phosphate rock hus been dull during the 
past week. The market, however, is very 





steady, while there is a very light inquiry, 
aus usual at this period of the season. The 
only charters reported for the week were 
the British steamer David Mainland, 
1201 tons, from Port Tampa to La Pal- 
lice, France, with phosphate rock at 22/3, 
January and February, and Norwegian 
steamer Earnford, 1424 tons, from Port 
Tampa to Helsingborg with phosphate 
rock at 23/, January. 
South Carolina is reported quiet, with 
materially curtailed by the 


The industry in 


production 
closing up for an indefinite time of several 
The market for 
rock in South Carolina is reported very 
steady. 
lund miners in the phosphate section of 
Florida are again revived, and it is stated 


of the largest plants. 


Rumors of the consolidation of 


that if a combination of miners is formed 
at least twelve of the fifteen companies 
will enter the association. The market 
for Tennessee phosphate rock is steady, 
with a 
Miners are not disposed to make conces- 
sions in order to effect sales, and rock is 
about steady, with values unchanged. 
Fertilizer Ingredients. 

In the local market ammoniates have 
been very little traded in during the past 
week, and the demand from all the usual 
sources is light. Western packers are 
holding stocks very firm, and the offer- 
ings are moderate. 

The following table 
prices current at this date: 


moderate business in progress, 


represents — thie 


Sulphate of ammonia (gas).... $2 75 @ 2 80 
Nitrate of soda, spot Balto.... 1 85 190 
“N. York. 774@ 1 80 
NI ainicnietansicnnsecten comet 235 @ 237% 
Azotine (beef)............sss00 2 32%4@ 2 35 
Azotine (pork)...........ssse0e. 2 3244@ 2 35 
Tankage (concentrated)........ 220 @23 
Tankage (9 and 20)........ 2 25 & 10@ 2 30 & 10 
Tankage (7 and 30)............. 19 @2% 0 
See --- 200 @27 0 





Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes. 


The British steamship Armenia cleared 





last week from Savannah, Ga,., for Ant 
werp via Bremen with 1786 tons of high- 
grade Florida phosphate rock among her 
cargo, valued at $21,826. 

It is stated that I. T. Craik, Son & Co. 
are cngaged in mining large quantities of 
phosphate rock on the Webb Ridley place, 
in the Mt. Pleasant district of Tennessee, 
all of which has been sold for prompt and 
future delivery. 

The Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.'s 
branch at Beaufort, S. C., will resume 
operations on the Ist of January. The 
plant will give employment to about 100 
persons during its shipping season, which 
lasts three months. 

Secretary J. P. Smith of the fertilizer 
department of Clemson College at Ra- 
leigh, N. C., has made his annual report 
covering the work of the department for 
the year ending June 30, 1900. He states 
that the fertilizer trade for that period 
was the heaviest in the history of the de- 
partment, amounting to 292,152 tons, the 
inspection tax amounting to $73,038.03. 

Dr. William B. Philips, professor of 
geology in the Texas State University, 
has just Medina and 
Uvalde counties in that State, where he 
examined the guano deposits at the Big 


Cat eave. 


returned from 


From the researches made by 
Dr. Philips he estimates the amount of 
guano in the cave at between 300,000 and 
400,000 tons. It is said to vary in thick- 
ness from a few inches to ten and twelve 
feet. If the guano is sold on analysis its 
market price will range from $20 to $25 
per ton. 
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LUMBER. 


[A complete record of new mills and build- 
ing operations in the South will be found in 
the Construction Department.] 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 
Baltimore. 


Office Manufacturers’ Record, 
Baltimore, Md., December 26. 

The business week in local lumber cir- 
cles has been one of limited volume, the 
holiday season, as usual, restricting oper- 
ations in certain channels of the lumber 
industry. At this period of the season 
manufacturers and others engaged in 
trade are always anxious to close the 
year with stocks as light as possible, and 
there is very little new business being 
done at the moment. Stocks of lumber at 
all milling points from which this market 
is supplicd are reported very light. In 
North Carolina pine the year is closing 
with the market in good shape, with indi- 
cations of a substantial trade during the 
winter and spring months. The hard- 
wood trade shows evident signs of im- 
provement in many departments, and in 
poplar, ash, oak and other hardwoods 
prices are improving, being, however, 
very steady at present quotations. There 
is a fair business in white pine, and stocks 
are generally well held at present figures. 
Georgia pine is firm as to value, with 
a brisk demand for all desirable stock. 
Cypress and spruce are moving slowly, 
with prices steady throughout the list. 


Norfolk. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
Norfolk, Va., December 24. 

It is generally understood that at the 
close of the year business in many lines 
takes on a quiet tone, but this period of 
the season is an exception in the lumber 
industry, and at the moment there is a 
decidedly active demand, while values are 
very steady and tending higher. The 
situation in North Carolina pine is im- 
proving steadily, and at present all the 
mills in Virginia and Eastern Carolina 
have as much as they can do to fill the 
orders on file. Stocks are generally light, 
and, owing to the increased demand, are 
somewhat badly assorted in many cases. 
There is a good inquiry from all the usual 
sources, and the outlook for a good trade 
during the winter months was never bet- 
ter, except last year, when the activity in 
this industry reached the maximum. Of 
10 and 12-inch box lumber stocks are ex- 
ceedingly light, for the better 
grades the demand far exceeds the sup- 
ply. In the local market business is brisk, 
the demand for building material being 
much better than usual at this period of 
the season. Large bills of lumber are go- 
ing into consumption for residences, ware- 
houses and public improvements in the 
city and at suburban points. There is a 
fair trade with foreign markets, but at 
the present rates of freight any large vol- 
ume of business is impracticable. Rates 
on lumber to Northern and Eastern 
points are steady at $2.35 to $2.50 to New 
York and $2.75 to $3 to eastward ports. 


Charleston. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
Charleston, 8S. C., December 24. 
Business during the past week has been 
unusually active for the closing days of 
the year, and in many avenues of the lum- 


while 


ber trade there is every indication of a 
good volume of business during the win- 
ter months. The shipments of lumber 
during the week were as follows: For 
New York schooner Helen Montague, 
320,000 feet; schooner Passadena, 500,- 
000 feet; schooner Nelson E. Newberry, 
500,000 feet, and schooner Georgetta 
Lawrence, 299,000 feet. The schooner 
Mary S. Bradshaw cleared for Philadel- 





phia with 280,000 feet of lumber, and the 
schooner Victory for Kingston, Jamaica, 
with 287,000 shingles. The total ship- 
ments of lumber for the season aggregate 
17,847,779 feet, against 15,979,027 feet 
last year. Coastwise freights are steady, 
with a better offering of desirable ton- 
nage; lumber to New York $5.75, Boston 
$6, Baltimore $5.40 to $5.50 and Sound 
ports at $5.8714; crossties to New York, 
13 cents for 36 feet. 


Savannah. 
{From our own Correspondent.) 
Savannah, Ga., December 24. 

A larger volume of trade than usual in 
wood products has developed at the close 
of the month, and the pitch pine of South- 
ern Georgia is decidedly coming to the 
front, both at and abroad. The 
domestic demand during the week under 
review has developed some good orders 
for prompt and near delivery, and foreign 
markets are also taking a much larger 
quantity than usual. The market on Sat- 
urday last closed firm, with quotations f. 
o. b. Savannah as follows: Minimum 
yard sizes, $10.50 to $11; car sills, $12.50 
to $13; difficult sizes, $14 to $18; ship 
stock, $16 to $18; sawn ties, $8 to $8.50; 
hewn ties, 35 to 38 cents. Reports from 
the interior are very encouraging, the re- 
tail trade being quite active and the de- 
mand from yardmen improving. At all 
saw-mill sections the mills are running at 
their full capacity, and have orders suffi- 
cient in many cases to keep them run- 
Shipments 


home 


ning well on in the new year. 
to Northern ports last week by sail and 
steamers aggregated over 2,500,000 feet. 
In foreign shipments the schooner Mon- 
tana cleared for Havana, Cuba, with 12,- 
151 pieces of pitch-pine lumber, amount- 
ing to 262,567 feet, shipped by the South- 
ern Pine Co. T. 8S. Wylly & Co. cleared 
the British bark Gazelle for Rio Janeiro 
with 773,505 feet of pitch-pine lumber. 
At nearby Georgia ports business is quite 
lively, especially at Brunswick, where 
shipments of both crossties and lumber 
last month. There is 
great among the mills at St. 
Simons and adjacent milling points. The 
crosstie industry is booming at present, 
and shipments continue to increase. The 
six-masted schooner George W. Wells, 
which arrived last Brunswick, 
will take out 50,000 crossties furnished 


larger than 


activity 


are 


week at 


by L. Emanuel, cargo being shipped to 
Philadelphia. The of handy- 
sized vessels is better, but rates continue 
to hold very steady, rates from Savannah 
and Brunswick on lumber to New York 
being quoted at $5.50 to $5.75. 


offering 


Mobile. 
{from our own Correspondent.] 
Mobile, Ala., December 24. 

The movement in all lines of the lumber 
trade of this port has been fairly active 
during the past week, and for this period 
of the season it is unusually brisk. The 
foreign demand is quite pronounced, some 
very large cargoes going to German ports, 
There is a steady demand also from the 
United Kingdom, Central and South 
America and Mexico. The total ship- 
ments for the week reached 1,247,681 
feet, and for the season 29,099,651 feet. 
Reports from saw-mill sections at nearby 
points are all of an encouraging charac- 
ter, and show considerable activity, while 
the output in many cases is taken as fast 
as it leaves the saw. The timber trade 
is quiet, with values about steady at the 
recent slight decline. Sawn timber when 
placed upon the market will bring 12 
cents per cubic foot, 40-foot basis. Logs 
are in good demand—cypress at 6 to 8 
cents per cubic foot; cane ash, twenty 
inches and up, $8 per 1000 feet; poplar, 
$8 per 1000 feet, and oak, $8 to $12 per 
1000 feet. Pine saw logs are in good de- 





mand at $5 to $8 per 1000 feet, according 
to average and quality. Hewn timber is 
in fair demand at 13 to 18% cents per 
eubic foot, average Bl good. Contracts 
are made at 13 to 14 cents. The steam- 
ship Langford cleared from this port last 
week for Trieste, Austria, with 128,182 
cubic feet. 


Lumber Notes. 


The Winona Wagon Spoke and Rim 
Factory of Winona, Miss., was incorpo- 
rated last week, with a capital of $30,000. 

The Wilson-Rigsby Trunk Co., Au- 
gusta, Ga., will want to buy log or 
squared ash and elm timber in carload 
lots. 

Shipments of lumber from the port of 
Charleston, 8S. C., last week aggregated 
2,125,000 feet, and for the season 17,847,- 
770, against 15,979,627 last season. 

The shipments of lumber from the 
port of Mobile last week amounted to 
1,247,681 feet, and for the season 29,099,- 
651 feet, against 41,616,191 feet last year. 

Receipts of lumber at the port of New 
Orleans for the week ending the 21st 
aggregated 2,599,500 feet, and for the 
season 47,308,621, against 38,264,717 feet 
last season. 

The large lumber plant of the Southern 
Saw-Mills & Lumber Co., which was 
burned in July last at Kingsville, five 
miles from Lumberton, N. C., is being re- 
built on a much larger scale, and is nearly 
completed. 

At Jackson, Miss., last week the plant 
of the Brookhaven Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. was destroyed by fire, together 
with ten freight cars of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. The loss is estimated at 
about $40,000. 

The Gary-Fatheree Co., 
cated at McHenry, Miss., and capitalized 
at $50,000, was incorporated last week, 
with the following incorporators: John H. 
Gary, S. O. Gary, F. W. Fatheree and 
N. H. Fatheree. 

The Dozier Lumber Co, of Columbia, 
S. C., was chartered last week, which will 
do a general lumber and supply business, 
with a capital of $5000. The officers are 
B. P. O'Neal, president, and W. B. Do- 
zier, secretary and treasurer. 


Lumber lo- 


It is stated that President H. G, Davis 
of the West Virginia Central Railway 
sold last week the timber on about 2000 
acres of land in Tucker county, West 
Virginia, to Frank T., J. J. and R. R. 
Rumbarger, who own a large saw-mill at 
Coketon. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is 
making preparations for the trip of the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which leaves Indianapolis on Janu- 
ary 16 for the South. Ten States will be 
traversed, and a side trip will be taken 
to Havana. 

The American — six-masted 
George W. Wells arrived at Brunswick, 
Ga., on the 14th inst. to load 50,000 cross- 
ties for N. Emanuel. This is perhaps the 
largest sailing vessel in the world, being 


schooner 


345 feet long, with proportionate dimen- 
sions in all her parts. 
William B. C. Duryee, 
lumber shipper at Fernandina, Fla., re- 
ports shipments last week from that port 
as follows: For Baltimore 442,000 feet, 
for New York 301,000 feet, for Curacoa, 
Danish West Indies, 295,000 feet, and for 
Bridgeport, Conn., 317,000 feet. 


ali extensive 


A number of lumber companies in the 
district of Memphis, Tenn., are reported 
purchasing outfits for mills. 
Among those that have already closed 
contracts are F. P. Wells at Duvall’s 
Bluff, Ark.; the Portia Lumber Co. of 
Portia; Ark.; the Jackson Lumber Co, of 


as new 





Jackson, Tenn., and E. O. Colcote of 
Hamburg, Miss. — 

The Mallard Lumber Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., has ordered machinery for a $15,000 
bobbin factory in that city. The work of 
erecting suitible buildings will be com- 
menced on the Ist of February next. The 
factory will make bobbins, picker-sticks 
and skewers. In connection with the bob- 
bin plant there will be a factory for mak- 
ing doors, planing and dressing lumber. 


[t is said that the naval-stores industry 
of the Tallahassee of Florida, 
which has been prosecuted so vigorously 
for several years, is beginning to give way 
to the lumber industry. B. M. Cate of 
Raleigh, N. C., representing the Myrtle 
Wood Luinber Co., is buying large tracts 
of turpentine lands from the Cay Broth- 
ers, and is preparing to establish a large 
saw-mill on the St. Mark’s Railroad, six- 
teen miles south of Tallahassee. The 
Brooks-Davidson Lumber Co. will estab- 
lish a large saw-mill south of Tallahassee, 
between the Carabelle, Tallahassee & 
Gulf and St. Mark’s railroads. 


section 


The lumber market in the Cape Fear 
of North Carolina reported 
fairly active. It is stated that the gen- 
eral outlook for long-leaf, hard and yel- 
low pine is encouraging, with prices firm 
Short-leaf or rosemary 


section is 


and hardening. 
timber is rather dull, hard to move at 
present, but likely to improve later on. 
Pine logs sixteen feet long, twelve inches 
and up in diameter are worth $5 per thou- 
sand feet; cypress logs sixteen feet long, 
twenty inches and up in diameter $6.50 
per thousand feet, and sixteen to twenty 
inches in diameter $5.50; ash logs sixteen 
feet long, twelve inches and up $7, and 
knotty logs $3. 

A tract of 14,000 acres of coal and tim- 
ber land in Webster and Randolph coun- 
ties, West Virginia, was sold on the 18th 
inst. by ex-Senator J, M. Camden to E. 
A. Beckley of New Haven, Conn., for a 
sum in excess of $100,000, IF. O, Have- 
ner of Parkersburg and others have 
formed the Holly Lumber Co., which will 
eut the timbers. the 
Holly Lumber Co. also includes the Pick 
ens Lumber Co.'s at Pickens. 
The plant is to be enlarged and remod- 
The company will construct a nar- 
railroud from Pickens, Ran- 


The purchase of 
saw-mill 


eled. 
row-gauge 
dolph county, into the timber tract, and 
expects eventually to extend it to Web- 
ster Springs. 

In the manufacture of furniture States- 
ville, N. C., is rapidly coming to the front, 
Among the new enterprises Key & Co.'s 
new factory will begin operations about 
January 15. ‘The machinery for this 
plant is all in, the dryhouse completed 
and over 300,000 feet of lumber is on the 
yard. The firm has contracted for over 
10,000,000 feet, and their furniture fac- 
tory will be one of the largest and best- 
equipped in the State. It is said that a 
stock company has been to 
build a $15,000 furniture factory during 
the coming year. Another large furniture 
factory, capitalized at about $25,000, will 
be started in 1901. This will be a part- 
nership concern, and will be the third fur 
niture factory to commence operations 
during the new year. 


organized 


The sales in the Joplin (Mo.) district in 
the week ended December 22 amounted to 
9,892,710 pounds of zine ore and 1,460,- 
210 pounds of lead ore, valued in all at 


$156,050. 


The coal shipments by schooner from 
Baltimore are steadily increasing. Dur- 
ing one day recently three five-masted 
vessels of this type were in port to secure 
a cargo. Their combined capacity rep- 
resented about 12,000 tons. 
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HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 

seeks to verify every item re. 
ported in its Construction Depart- 
ment by a full investigation and 
complete correspondence with cvery- 
one interested. Bat it is often im- 
possible to do this before the item 
must be printed, or else lose its value 
as news. In such cases the state- 
ments are always made as“rumored” 
or “reported,” und not as positive 
items of news. If our readers will 
note these points they will see the 
necessity of the discrimination, and 
they will avoid accepting as a cer- 
tainty matters that we explicitly 
state are “reports” or “ramors” only. 
We are always giad to have our 
attention called to any errors that 
may occur. 

*Means machinery, proposals or supplies 
ure wanted, particulars of which will be 
found under head of “Machinery Wanted." 

In correspondence relating to matters re 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage 
to all concerned if it is stated that the Infor- 
mation was gained from the Manufacturers’ 
Record. 


It often occurs that the organization of a 


new company In a town Is not known by the | 


postmaster, and hence letters addressed to 
the company are returned marked “not 
known.’ The Manufacturers’ Record re 
ports the first organization of all companies, 
and our readers, In seeking to get into com 
munication with them, should be very care 
ful in deciding how to address them, and it 
is often advisable to add the names of one 
or more incorporators as an ald to the post 
master in delivering mail. 


ALABAMA. 
Ashland—Brick Works.—Chas. 8 





Northen 


contemplates establishing brick works; 
building to be two stories, 60x75 feet. 
Bessemer- Coal and Ore Lands.—T. H 


Aldrich has purchased and will develop coal 

and ore lands near Bessemer. 
Birmingham Mines.—The 

Coal Co. has purchased and leased 2000 acres 


foal Gialloway 


of coal lands in Bibb county and will de 
velop same, putting In a slope and two 
drifts, 


Birmingham—Steel-car Works.— The South 
ern Car & Foundry Co. of Gadsden (J. M. 
Eliott, Jr., Gadsden, president) telegraphs 
the Manufacturers’ Record that it has closed 
contracts with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co. (Nat Baxter, Jr., president) to 
build steel-ear works in the Birmingham 
district. The plant will be located on seven 
tive acres of land, have capacity of 10,000 cars 
yearly, employ 1200 men and cost $1,000,000 
to construct and equip. Besides this expen 
diture the Tennessee Company will build an 
large cost to make steel 
shapes for the car company. The Southern 
Company's Memphis (Tenn.) plant will be 
removed to Birmingham to assist In compos 
ing the new plant, which latter will manu 
facture everything entering into the com 
pleted pressed-steel freight cars, 

Birmingham-—-Furnace, Coal Mines, ete. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co., W. H. Has 
singer, district manager, will blow in its No 
2 furnace, which has been out for repairs, 
as lately reported; No. 3 furnace, now build 
ing, will be completed early next summer. 
The company is not opening new mines in 
North Birmingham, as was reported, but has 
opened up mines at Republic with daily ca 
pacity of 1000 tons of coal, to be increased to 
2500 present capacity of Sayreton 
mines is 1000 tons per day, and this will be 


increased to 1500 tons soon. 


extensive plant at 


soon; 


Furnace. The Tutwiler 
has purchased from 


Birmingham - 
(oul, Coke & 
Kugene Zimmerman of Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
old Decatur (Ala.) furnace, and will remove 


the machinery to Birmingham 

Coal City—Coal Mines.-H. N. Van Devan 
der, B. F. Lowther and A. H. Van Devander 
of Cedartown, Ga., have leased coal lands at 
Coul City, and will develop at once. 
Telephone The 


Gadsden Exchange. 


Southern Bell Telephone Co. will double ca- 
pacity of its Gadsden exchange at cost of 
$2500. 

Montevallo—Electric-light Plant.—The leg 
islature has appropriated $100,000 for com- 
pleting the eleectriclight plant, water-works 


and dormitory at the Girls’ Industrial 
School. Address “Superintendent” of insti 
tution. 


Montgomery—Cotton-storage Company.—A. 
M. Baldwin and W. B. Tanner have incorpo- 
rated the Manufacturers’ Storage Co., with 
capital of $20,000, to conduct general cotton 
storage business. 

Kosa Saw-mill, Grist-mill, ete.—-F. EB. 
Daily & Brown will rebuild planing-mill, 
erist-nill and gin, lately burned; saw-mill 
has been eompleted.* 

Tuscumbia—Lumber Company.—The Tus- 
cumbia Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated, with capital of $10,000, 
with O. E. Freeman, president; G. J. Grop 
penbacker, vice-president; O. G. Simpson, 
secretary, and John W. Davis, treasurer. 


ARKANSAS, 

Harrison Oil and Gas Lands.—The Har- 
rison Water, Gas & Oil Co. has been organ 
ized, as lately reported, for development of 
oil and gas lands. Address H. E. Cole, sec- 
retary, Bunch Building. 

Iiarrison—Brass Foundry and Sugar Fac 
tory.A company is preparing to locate a 
brass foundry, and another is negotiating 
relative to establishment of beet-sugar fac- 





tory. Address H. EB. Cole, secretary, Bunch 
Building. 
Little Rock--Fuel and Grain Company. 


The Enterprise Fuel & Grain Co. has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $10,000, by 
| W. M. 
i 


Kavanaugh, M. E. Wormser and 
| others, 
Litthe Rock—Cotton-gin Works.—The Lit- 


|} tle Reck Gin & Machine Co. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture the Fordyce cot 
| ton gin, and is having plans made by Mann 
| & Gibb for erection of an $8000 plant of brick, 
| SOx65 feet; bids on erection will be wanted 
|in «a few days. W. W. Dickinson is presi 
|} dent; R. W. Mattox, vice-president; B. D. 
| Schaad, secretary and treasurer. The capi- 
tal stock is $100,000. 
Mena—Water-works.—The city is consider- 
ing granting franchise to Memphis (Tenn.) 
parties for constructing a system of water- 


works. Address ‘The Mayor.” 
Van Buren—Wagon Shops.—The Ozark 
Wagon Co. of Fayetteville will establish 


branch shops at Van Buren. 


FLORIDA. 

Arcadia—Fiber Factory.—The Arcadia Fi- 
ber Co. has been organized for the manufac- 
ture of products from palmetto fiber. Among 
those interested are Thomas Gaskins and W. 
I’. Espenlaub. 

Jacksonville — Improvement Company. — 
The Jacksonville-Springtield Improvement 
Co. has been organized, with George W. 
Shook of Washington, D. C., president, and 
a capital stock of $100,000, for building a 
town, connected with Jacksonville by elec- 
tric railway; all improvements will be in- 
stalled. 

Live Oak—Ice Plant.—The Live Oak Man- 
ufacturing Co. has contracted for five-ton ice 
plant. 

Orlando—Cannery.—E. KE. Sperry, Julius 
Vepper, Henry Benedict and others have or- 
ganized a company for the establishment of 
a cannery; building has been secured and 
machinery ordered. 

Tallahassee—Saw-mill.—B. M. Cate of Ra- 
leigh, N. C., representing the Myrtle Wood 
Lumber Co., is purchasing large tracts of 
turpentine lands near Tallahassee and pre- 
paring to erect saw-mill. 


GEORGIA. 

Cherokee County — Gold-mining. — The 
Ilaynes Gold-Mining Co., reported some time 
| ago as organized for development of gold 
| mines in Cherokee county, has been incor- 
porated at Chattanooga, Tenn. (its principal 
office), with capital stock of $250,000, by Rob- 
ert Hooke, Robert Davidson, G. B. Black- 
man, Jewett Allin and others, all of Chatta- 
nooga. 





Columbus—Cotton Mill.—The Columbus 
Manufacturing Co., reported lately as having 
increased capital stock, will add a further 
equipment of 5000 spindles; company has 
20,000 spindles now. 








Columbus — Wagon Factory.—The Davis 
Wagon Co. will increase capital stock from 
$50,000 to $75,000 or $100,000 for the enlarge- 
ment of its factory, having purchased the 
old Southern Wadding Mills for latter pur- 
pose, 

Covington—Flour Mill.—C. H. White does 
not contemplate making improvements to 
flour mill, as lately reported. 

Waycross—Ice Plant.—The Satilla Manu- 
facturing Co. has contracted for 25-ton ice 
plant. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling Green—Ice Plant.—The Bowling 
Green Ice & Cold Storage Co. has contracted 
for 25-ton ice plant. 

Henderson—Cotton Mill.—The Henderson 
Cotton Mills will double capacity next 
spring; present equipment 900 looms and 35, 
000 spindles. 

Lancaster—Telephone System.—The Bas 
tin Telephone Co. has organized, with capi- 
tal stock of $25,000, and purchased the Crab 
Orchard, Stanford and Mt. Vernon lines, the 
Luncaster exchange and Garrard county 
lines, and ts putting up lines in new terri 
tory. 

Louisville— Bar-iron Works.—The Louis 
ville Bolt & Iron Co. will erect and operate 
a plant for the manufacture of bar iron, at 
a cost of $30,000. 

Louisville—Enameling Works, ete.—The 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co. will make ex 
tensive improvements to its plant and 
largely increase facilities and output at a 
cost of $60,000; in addition, company will 
build a $10,000 galvanizing plant. 

Louisville — Abattoir.—Chicago capitalists 
are reported as having plans made for ex 
tensive plant in Louisville, to include pack 
ing-house, refrigerating plant, two-story 
oflice building, slaughter pens and sheds for 
45,000 head of cattle; cost $25,000. It is said 
that the Cudahy Packing Co. of Chicago is 
interested. 

Louisville—Chair Factory.—The F. Weikel 
Chair Co. will rebuild the varnishing depart- 
ment of its factory, lately burned. 

Nicholasville — Electriclight Plant. -—- The 
city is considering an issuance of bonds for 


erection of an electric-light plant. Address 
“The Mayor.” 
*aducah—Brewery.—The Vaducah Brew 


ery Co. has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $60,000, by John L. Hoerber and Geo, 
H. Dains. 

Princeton—Saw-will.—J. L. Kilgore & Co. 
of Paducah have purchased 1000 acres of tim- 
ber land near Princeton and established a 
saw-mill. 

Richmond—Electric-light Plant.—The Rich- 
mond Water & Light Co. is arranging for 
erection of an electric-light plant. 


LOUISIANA. 

Leesville — Cannery. — Harry Morton of 
Hornbeck, La., is endeavoring to organize a 
$5000 stock company for establishment of 
cannery mentioned recently.* 

New Orleans—Ice and Cold-storage Plant. 
The American Brewing Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
states that it is not interested in the estab- 
lishment of the ice and cold-storage plant in 
New Orleans, lately reported. 


New Orleans—Land Improvement.—Chas. 
Lange, John Lange, Theo. Kraemer and 
others have incorporated the John Lange 


Land & Improvement Co. for dealing in and 
improving real estate; capital stock $20,000. 

New Orleans — Cold-storage Plant.— The 
New Orleans Cold Storage Co. contemplates 
the erection of a $200,000 cold-storage plant, 
as lately reported; Geo. Scratchley, superin- 
tendent. 

New Orleans—Mereantile.—Chartered: The 
C. T. Patterson Co., Limited, with capital of 
$25,000, by C. T. Patterson and others. 

New Orleans--Tobacco Factory.—The Peo- 
ple’s Tobacco Co. will increase capacity of 
its factory. J. Oury is president. 
Telegraph-cable Company. 
The Commercial Telegraph Cable Co. has 
been chartered, with capital of $30,000, by 
Charles P. Bruch, Samuel A. Duncan, Wm. 
A. Porteous, Jesse Hargrave, Jr., and others 
for construction of telegraph-cable system. 

New Orleans—Steam-loading Plant, ete.— 
The Bunker Coal Co., recently organized, 
with capital stock of $250,000, is having plans 
made for erection of a steam plant with ca 
pacity for loading on board ships 2000 to 
2500 tons of coal per day. J. A. Snyder will 
be manager. 


New Orleans 





MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Fireproofing Company.— The 
National Fireproofing Co. has been incorpo. 
rated, with capital stock of $10,000, by 
Pierce B. Wilson, Henry €. Stratton ana 
Ernest Sharp. 

Baltimore — Medical-instrument Factory, 
etce.—The Stafford Hydraulic Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture medical instru. 
ments, open marble quarries, ete., with cap. 
ital stock of $5000, by Edwin L. Turnbull, 
Max Skutch, H. Palmer Chase and others, 

Baltimore—Cold-storage Plant.—Fred W, 
Wolf of Chicago, Ill, Is preparing plans for 
the cold-storage plant to be erected by the 
American Brewing Co., a full account of 
which was reported lately; building will be 
four stories, 41x50 feet, and cost $25,000. 

Baltimore—Machinery and Supplies.—The 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co. has been in- 
corporated to take over the machinery and 
supply business of Thomas K. Carey & 
Bros. Thomas K. Carey is president; James 
Carey, Jr., treasurer; Robert O. Coulter, see- 
retary, and A. Morris Carey, general man- 
ager; capital $60,000. 

Baltimore—Chemical Works.—The Charles 
Kk. Williar Co. has been incorporated for 
manufacture of flavoring extracts, grocers’ 
drugs, chemicals, ete., by Charles E. Wil- 
liar, Eugene Burke, Martin O’Hara and 
others. 

Baltimore—Ice Vlant.—The Carroll Ice 
Manufacturing Co. has contracted for a 50- 
ton ice-making plant to replace burned equip- 
ment. 

Baltimore--Mining and Milling.—Chas, A, 
MecCaghey, Alva S. Day, Jeremiah M. Kautf- 
man, all of Baltimore, and Melville R. J. 
MeKiniey of Boise, Idaho, have incorporated 
the Mining & Milling Co., with capital stock 
of $70,000, and privilege of increasing to 
$1,000,000, to develop mines, erect mills, ete. 


Cumberland--Iron-bar Mills. —The Mary- 
iand Tinplate Co, will erect in Cumberland, 
for use of the N. & G. Taylor Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Da., lessees, an additional black- 
plate plant, including two hot and two cold 
mills, pickler, annealing furnaces, ete. New 
steel building 154x75 feet will be erected. 
Company is having preliminary work done 
for a third black-plate mill, and ts putting 
down foundations for modern bar _ mil! 
(lately mentioned) with capacity of 5000 tons 
per month. New boilers will be added to 
furnish power for additional mills; also new 
engine of 1000 horse-power. 

St. Michaels—Electric-light Plant.—The 
city will erect an electric-light plant. Ad- 
dress “The Mayor.” 

Washington, D. C.—Ice Plant.—J. E, Lacey, 
operating ice-cream factory, has contracted 
for 15-ton refrigerating plant. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Grenada—Brick Works.—Oscar IF, Bledsoe 
will establish brick and tile works, as lately 
reported, and will operate as the Montevallo 
Clay Works; company has purchased 7% 
acres of clay lands; capacity will be 30,000 
per day.* 

Hattiesburg—Brick Works.—The Hatties- 
burg Brick & Manufacturing Co. has been 
chartered, with capital of $10,000, by BE. D. 
Howell, Joseph Pettus, O. C. Rodgers and 
others. 

Jackson — Cotton Mill.— The Merchants’ 
Milling & Manufacturing Co. has been or- 
ganized by Soloman Dreyfus, 8. S. Carter, 
W. C. Jones, Richard Griffith and others, 
with capital stock of $150,000, for erection of 
a cotton mill. 

Laurel—Gravel Company.—Chartered: The 
Laurel Gravel Co., with capital of $10,000, by 
W. W. Woodbury, C. E. Neweomb and Ellis 
Maxwell. 

Lexington—Publishing.—The Progress Pub- 
lishing Co. has been chartered, with capital 
of $5000. 

McComb City.—Chartered: The D. ©. Le 
noir Co., with capital of $30,000, by D. C. 
Lenoir and others. 

McHenry — Lumber Company.— John H. 
Gary, S. O. Gary, F. W. Fartheree and N. H. 
Fartheree have incorporated the Gary-Far 
theree Lumber Co., with capital stock of 
$50,000. 

Meridian—Lumber Company.—The Me 
Bride Lumber Co. has been incorporated. 
with capital stock of $10,000, by W. 1. Me 
Bride, C. L. Gray and W. Melds. 

Mount Olive--Mercantile.—-The  Lamptot 
& Rawls Co. has been incorporated, with 
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capital stock of $24,000, by W. E. Lampton 
and others. 

Vicksburg — Construction Company.— The 
American Machinery & Construction Co, has 
been chartered, with capital stock of $10,000, 
by T. A. Geary, M. T. Johnson and T. R. 
Marshall. 

Winona—Wagon, ete., Works.—Chartered: 
The Winona Wagon, Spoke and Rim Fac 
tory, with capital stock of $30,000. 


MISSOURI. 


soonville—Brick Works.—The Boonville 
Vitrified Brick & Tiling Co. has been incor- 
porated, with capital of $25,000, by O. D. Ed- 
wards, Louis C. Nelson, A. C. Jacobs and 
others. 

Butler—Creamery.—The Butler & Shafer 
Manufacturing Co., reported lately as in- 
corporated, succeeds Carpenter & Shafer, 
who operate creamery and ice plant, which 
will be enlarged. 

Carthage—Mining.—Chartered: The Illimo 
Mining & Investment Co., with capital stock 
of $100,000, to conduct general mining busi- 
ness, by Ff. W. Eastman of Kansas City, E. 
Zimmerman, W. H. Maxwell of Peoria, IIL, 
and others. 

Kansas City—File Works.—The Kansas 
City File Works Co. has been chartered by 
E. ©. Sooy, A. V. Dodge, M. L. Bell and 
others for the manufacture of files, rasps, 
etc.; capital stock is $5000. 

Kansas City—Ice Plants.—It is reported 
that the Fowler Packing Co. will install a 
200-ton ice plant, and the Armour Packing 
Co. a 600-ton plant. 

Kansas City — Development.— Chartered: 
The Jasper County Development Co., with 
capital stock of $100,000, by G. R. Collins, H. 
E. Robinson, 8. F. Scott and others. 

Kansas City—Mining.—The Melville Min- 
ing Co. has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $45,000, by M. H. Hudson, T. C. 
Jones and M,. H. Hudson, Jr. 

St. Joseph—Lumber Mills.—The Willard 
Case Lumber Co., reported lately as incor- 
porated, is a reorganization of W. Case & 
Co. and the Izard Lumber Co. of Garner, 
Ark.; no new mills are to be built. 

St. Louis—Mining.—The Prosper Mining 
Co. has been incorporated, with capital stock 
of $20,000, by J. Ruhl, E. Rapp of Clayton, 
b. ©. Taylor of Manchester and others. 

St. Louis — Commission Company.—The 
Southern Commission Co., with capital stock 
of $10,000, has been chartered by J. S. Me 
Gehee and others. 

St. Louis—Whiting and Dry-color Factory. 
The St. Louis Whiting Co. has been incorpo 
rated to manufacture whiting and dry colors, 
by J. P. Marshall, A. Marshall, W. D. Mar 
shall and others; capital stock is $10,000. 

St. Louis — Development Company.—The 
Missouri Development Co. has been incor 
porated, with capital stock of $10,000, by Rob 
eri. KE. Einstein, Julius C. Hainer and others. 

St. Louis--Lead Mines.—Chartered: The 
Kier Lead Co., with capital stock of $750,000, 
by William F. Kier, H. L. Whitman and 
Frederick A. Wind. 

St. Louis—Mining.—The Black Lode Min 
ing Co. has been chartered, with capital 
stock of $60,000, by Edward G. Wenige, L. L. 
Hull, Louis Graf and others. 

St. Louis—Manufacturing.—Chartered: The 
Belle Vickey Manufacturing Co., with capi- 
tal of $21,000, by Moses F. Hecht, Jacob 
Hecht and Maurice Weil. 

St. Louis—Chemical Company.—Chartered: 
The Cystogen Chemical Co., with capital 
stock of $30,000, by Clifford M. Dolph, Clar- 
ence L. Lewis, Charles R. Judge and others. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashboro—Wood and Iron Works.—The Ash 
boro Wood and Iron Works, reported previ- 
ously as to rebuild its plant destroyed by 
fire, has incorporated, with capital stock of 
$6000, to conduct general foundry business. 

Asheville—Water-power.—A company will 
complete the Ivy river improvement, which 
will give water-power for manufacturing 
plants. Those interested are Julian S. Carr 
of Durham, N. C.; W. A. Lemly of Winston, 
Capt. W. B. Lemly of Mt. Airy, N. C., and 
others, 

Bladenboro—Woodworking Factory.—The 
Bridgers Co. has been incorporated, with 
capital stock of $15,000, for the manufacture 
of pine products. 

Charlotte—Brick Works.—The Reid Brick 
(o., reported last week to reorganize as the 
Charlotte Brick Co., will remove its plant 
from Gastonia to Charlotte. 

Clinton—Laundry.—R. LP. Boone contem- 
Piates establishing a steam laundry.* 


for authority to issue $125,000 bonds, $100,000 
to be used for improving the water-works 
und sewerage systems. Address ‘“‘The 
Mayor.” 

Conetoe—Cetton Mill.—A company is be 
ing organized, with capital stock of $50,000, 
to establish cotton mill. Address J. E. Bul 
luck. 

Durham--Ice Plant.—The Durham Ice Co. 
has contracted for 10-ton ice plant. 

Fayetteville—Ice Plant.—The Fayetteville 
Ice & Manufacturing Co. will erect a 25-ton 
ice plant; contract for machinery awarded. 

Hickory—Milling.—The Hickory Milling 
Co. has been chartered, with capital of $16,- 
0v0, by A. A, Shuford, L. R. Whitener, J. F. 
Abernathy and W. J. Shuford. 

High Point—Ice Plant.—The High Point 
Ice & Coal Co. has contracted for 15-ton ice 
plant. 

High Point—Shirt Factory.—The High 
Point Shirt Factory is preparing to erect a 
large building. 

High Point—Furniture Factory.—-M. J. 
Wrenn is building another factory in connec- 
tion with the High Point Furniture Co. 

High Point—Furniture Factory.—J. H. 
Tate will build furniture factory. 

Jamestown — Cotton Mill.—The Oakdale 
Cotton Mills has closed down, preparatory to 
installing new machinery. 

Lumberton—Electric-light Plant.—The city 
will hold an election to decide the issuance 
of $5000 of bonds for construction of electric 
light plant. Address “The Mayor.” 

Lumberton—Saw-mill.—The Southern Saw- 
Mills & Lumber Co. is rebuilding its burned 
mill at Kingsville, capacity to be 6000 feet 
per day. 

Roanoke Rapids — Electric-power Plant, 
ete.--The Rosemary Manufacturing Co. has 
been chartered, with capital of $25,000 and 
privilege of increasing to $600,000, te manu- 
facture materials from animal and vegetable 
fibers and to furnish electric power and 
light. Gustavus and Clarence Millheiser of 
Richmond, Va., and Samuel F. Patterson of 
Roanoke Rapids are interested. Address 
last named. 

Rockingham—Electric Plant and Water- 
works.—The city will petition legislature 
for authority to issue bonds for erection of 
electric-light plant and water-works. Ad- 
dress ‘““The Mayor.”’ 

Shelby—Electriclight Plant.—The Shelby 
Light & Power Co., reported recently as or- 
ganized, has received contract for lighting 
the city for five years. 

Shelby—Knitting Mill.—J. F. Williams has 
purchased building and will install machin- 
ery for manufacture of hosiery. 

Statesville—Furniture Factory.—The Kin- 
eaid Furniture Co. has been chartered, with 
eapital stock of $20,000, to erect a furniture 
factory by W. T. Kincaid of Cleveland, N. 
C., and others. 

Statesville—Carriage Factory.—Randleman 
& Vogler of Mt. Airy wiil establish carriage 
repair shop and factory in Statesville. 

Troy—Saw-mills, Shingle Mills, ete.—The 
MeNeill-Holt Co. has been organized to 
operate saw and shingle mills near Troy, 
and will install machinery for manufactur- 
ing excelsior and other wood products. Jas. 
H. MeNeill is president and treasurer, and 
M. A. Holt, secretary and superintendent. 

Wadesboro—Ice Plant.—A company has 
been organized and contracted for 10-ton ices 
plant. Names of interested parties will be 
announced later. 

Wadesboro—Ice Factory.—The Anson Oil 
& Ginning Co. will increase its capital stock 
from $25,900 to $35,000 for the purpose of in- 
stalling a 10-ton ice plant in connection with 
oil mill now building. 
Wilmington — Machine Shops.—John L. 
Grafflin has invented a machine for cutting 
keyseats on shafts, and will Lave same man- 
ufactured. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Anderson Mattress Factory.—The Van 
Wyck, Sloan & Vandiver Co. has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $5000, for the 
manufacture of mattresses, spring beds, 
horse collars, ete., by O. B. Van Wyck, D. P. 
Sloan and J. R. Vandiver. 
sarnwell — Mercantile. — Chartered: The 
Barnwell Grocery Co., with S. K. Rasnoff, 
president. 
Cateechee—Water-power Dam.—The Nor- 
ris Cotton Mills will contract soon for the 
corstruction of a water-power dam. 
Charleston—Mercantile.—The Carolina Gro- 
cery Co. has been chartered, with capital 
stock of $250,000, by W. B. Wilson and 
others. 
Cherokee Falls—Water-power.—The Chero- 
kee Falls Manufacturing Co. has recently 


power near Blacksburg, S. C., formerly 
owned by the Magnetic Iron & Steel Co. It 
is thought that the company will develop 
this power and enlarge its cotton mill or 
build an additional mill, although the offi- 
ecrs decline to give any information at 
present. 

Columbia—Lumber Company.—The Dozier 
lumber Co. has been incorporated, with cap- 
ital of $5000, by B. P. O’Neal, president, and 
W. B. Dozier, secretary-treasurer. 

Gaffney—Iron Works.—The Cherokee Iron 
Works has been incorporated, with capital 
stock of $30,000, by John L. Black, Cherokee 
Falls; W. L. Davies, Greenville, and W. A. 
Sarratt, Gaffney. 

Gaffney—Furniture Company.—The Acme 
Furniture Co., reported recently as incorpo- 
rated, succeeds Carroll, Carpenter & Humn- 
phries, dealers in furniture, ete. 

Georgetown — Steamboat Coempany.— The 
Charleston & Wilmington Steamship Co. has 
been organized by Marks Moses, J. B. Steele 
and Abe Moses, with capital stock of $30,000. 

Greenville — Cotton Mill. — George A. 
Browning and others have purchased the 
Camperdown cotton-mill property, consist- 
ing of two mill buildings, water-power and 
thirty-six acres of land. A company will be 
organized to put the buildings ir repair and 
install 10,000 spindles for manufacture of 
yarn. 

Greenville — Bobbin, ete., Factory.— The 
Mallard Lumber Co. is having plans prepared 
by Wilson & Edwards of Columbia for erec- 
tion of two-story building of brick, 75x110 
feet, which will be equipped as bobbin, 
picker-stick and skewer factory at cost of 
$15,000; in connection there will also be fac- 
tory for doors, planing and dressed lumber. 

Orangeburg—Flour Mill.—J. H. Haigler & 
Co. of Cameron, 8S. C., will erect a roller 
flour mill at Orangeburg with capacity of 
fifty to seventy-five barrels per day. 

Union—Furniture and Coffin Factory.—The 
Union Furniture Manufacturing Co., lately 
reported, has completed organization with 
D. H. Wallace, president and treasurer; 
building will be 50x60 feet, two stories; 
power furnished by a 40-horse-power engine 
and a 50-horse-power boiler. 


TENNESSEE. 


Bristol—Foundry.—A, D. Reynolds is in- 
terested in the organization of a company to 
build foundry with capacity of fifty tons 
per day. 

Brownsville—Spoke and Handle Factory.— 
The Heatherington Manufacturing Co. of 
St. Joe, Ind., will erect, it is reported, a 
spoke and handle factory in Brownsville. 

Chattanooga — Asphalt-furnace Works.—C. 
Hooke, city engineer, has devised an asphalt 
furnace for street work and will arrange for 
its manufacture. 

Chattanooga—Distillery.—F. H. Wakeman 
of Sparta, Tenn., has purchased Lookout 
Distillery at Chattanooga for $42,000 and will 
enlarge and improve same; a grain elevator 
will also be established and a company or- 
ganized for operating the entire plant. 
Memphis—Plumbing Company.—The Bluff 
City Plumbing Co. has been organized, with 
capital of $1000, by E. A. Wilhelm and others. 


Memphis—Cotton-wadding Mill.—-The Mem- 
phis Lint Co. will increase its capital stock 
from $5000 to $10,000.* 

Memphis—Ice Plant.— The Tennessee 
Brewing Co, has ordered a 125-ton refriger 
ating plant. 

Nashville—Foundry.—The Union Machine 
Co. will rebuild its foundry recently burned 
at a loss of $5000. 


TEXAS. 
Austin—Water and Light Plant.—The city 
has appropriated $10,000 for purchasing addi- 
tional machinery for the water and light 
plant. Address “‘The Mayor.” ; 
Colmesneil — Telephone System.—L. B. 
Il'ulgham is constructing a telephone line of 
twelve miles. 
Corsicana—Oil Wells.—The company re- 
ported lately to be organized for develop- 
ment of oil lands will be chartered as the 
Brown Valley Oil Co. Address L. B. Embry, 
Molloy Hotel. 
Dallas—Water-works Improvements.—The 
city will award contracts next month for the 
construction involved in its proposed exten- 
sive improvements to the water-works. (C. 
B. Davis of New York has prepared the 
plans and specifications; Ben. E. Cabell, 
mayor.* 
Eagle Lake—Irrigation System.—The Eagle 
Lake Rice Irrigation Co., reported lately as 
incerporated, controls 6000 acres of rice 
lands; present improvements in machinery 
and canals have cost $50,000, and an addi- 








Concord—Water and Sewerage Improve- 
ments.—The city will petition the legislature 


purchased an extensive undeveloped water- 


an increased cost of $25,000; B. L. Vineyard, 
president. 

El Paso—Ice Plant.—The Consumers’ Ice 
& Cold Storage Co. will install 50-ton ice 
plant; contract awarded. 

Ferris—Cotiton Mill.—Efforts will be made 
for erection of a $75,000 cotton mill. L. C. 
Todd of Waxahachie can probably inform. 

Galveston—Power Plant, ete.—Chas. E. 
Hotchkiss, purchaser of the Galveston City 
Railroad, will expend about $200,000 in re- 
equipping and improving its power sys- 
tem, ete. 

Gonzales—Cotton Mill.—The Gonzales Cot- 
ton Mill, now building, will increase its cap- 
ital stock from $125,000 to $250,000 for the 
purpose of increasing capacity. 


Houston—Rice Mill.—Morris & (F. A.) 
Combs of Crowley, La., will build rice mill 
in Houston. 

Longview—Ice Plant.—The Longview Ice 
and Bottling Works has contracted for 30-ton 
ice plant. 

Mount Vernon—Oil Mill and Gin.—A cot- 
tonseed-oil mill and gin will be erected; $40,- 
000 has been subscribed. Names of inter- 
ested parties will be announced later. 


San Antonio—Ice Plant, ete.—The Alamo 
Dressed Beef Co., reported recently as incor- 
porated, has let contract for a 60-ton refrig- 
erating and ice plant for its packing-ho»se 
to be erected. 

Sherman—Refrigerating Plant.—The She- 
man Packing Co. will enlarge and improve 
its packery, and has contracted for 25-ton 
refrigerating plant. 

Stephenville — Mercantile.—Chartered: G. 
B. Maloney & Co., with capital of 75,000; G. 
B. Maloney, president. 

Whitney—Cotton-oil Mill.—A. T. Rese is 
investigating with a view to establishing 
cottonseed-oil mill. 

Wichita Falls—Sugar Factory.—Negotia 
tions are pending for the establishment of a 
sugar refinery. Address Major Edgar Scurry. 

Wichita Falls—Flour Mill and Elevator. 
The Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. has 
awarded contract for machinery to replace 
its burned mill and elevator, reported sev 
eral weeks ago; building contract has not 
been awarded. 

VIRGINIA, 

Bedford City— Cooperage.— A cooperage 
will be established. Names of interested 
parties will be announced later. 

Berkley—Ice and Cold-storage Plant.—R. 
A. MePherrin of Palm Beach, Fla., will es- 
tablish a 30-ton ice and cold-storage plant in 
Berkley; building will be two stories, frame, 
with corrugated-iron roof, 40x100 feet. 

Chatterton — Saw-mill.— Taylor & Allen 
will install saw-mill in connection with their 
grist mill. 

Danville—Wagon Works.—The W. P. Hor. 
ner Wagon Manufacturing Co. has been in 
corporated, with capital stock of $25,000, by 
W. P. Horner, J. A. Lawson, J. L. Pairo and 
others. 

Iredericksburg—Sewer System.—The city 
will let contracts next month for the con- 
struction of the sewers, for which $20,000 was 
appropriated, as reported recently. N. Wil 
son Davis has prepared specifications. W. 
S. Embrey is chairman of committee.* 
Lynehburg—Shoe Factory.—The Craddock 
Terry Co., John W. Craddock, president, will 
establish shoe factory; building, five stories, 
will be erected on mill-construction plan and 
be equipped throughout with automatic 
sprinklers. 
Portsmouth—Agricultural-implement Fac 
tory.—The R. W. Whitehurst Co. has been 
incorporated, with capital stock of $100,000, 
for the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, by R. W. Whitehurst, president; 
John B. Sanford (of Baltimore, Md.), vice 
president, and E. K. Bonney, secretary. 
Powhatan — Woodworking Factory.-- The 
Sax Manufacturing Co, will put its plant in 
operation; W. E. Sax, manager. 
Richmond—Bridge.—The Mayo Land & 
Bridge Co. has about contracted for recon- 
struction of Mayo bridge across James river; 
bridge will be built of steel; Julius Baker, 
secretary. 

Richmond—Coal Mines, ete.—The National 
Coal & Coke Co, has been incorporated for 
development of coal mines, construction of 
coke ovens, ete., with capital stock of not 
less than $50,000 nor more than $1,000,000. 
Cortland Betts of Morristown, N. J., is presi 
dent; Carl A. Mead of New York city, vice 
president; Frederick N. Gilbert of New 
York, secretary and treasurer. Others inter 
ested are J. Alston Cabell, D. M. White, N. 
C. Lassiter and L. B. Waller. 

Suffolk—Gin.—J. Walter Hosier will buiid 
a cotton gin in East Suffolk. 





tional acreage of 2000 acres will be put in at 


Woodstock—Water-works.—C. S. York of 
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Baltimore, Md., is making surveys for the 
proposed water-works system recently re- 
ported. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

Central City—Ice and Refrigerating Plant. 
The West Virginia Brewing Co. will Install 
additional machinery, including a 60-ton re 
frigerating and ice plant; contract has been 
awarded. 

Charleston—Coal Mines and Coke Ovens.— 
8S. L. Flournoy, George E. Price, Harrison B. 
Smith, H, L. Flournoy and R, P. Flournoy 
have incorporated the Prudence Coal Co., 
with authorized capital of $500,000, for the 
development of coal lands, manufacture of 
coke, ete. 

Charleston — Coal Mines.—The Common 
wealth Coal Co. of Baltimore, Md., has been 
chartered, with authorized capital of $500,000, 
for leasing and operating coal mines, manu 
facturing coke, drilling for oil and gas, ete. 
The incorporators are Edward Dennis of 
Sing Sing, N. Y.; Henry C. Kilmer, Hance 
W. B. Reed, Edgar B. Browning and Wil 
liam D. Allen, all of Baltimore, Md. It was 
reported recently that H. C. Kilmer was 
negotiating for 3000 acres of coal lands in 
West Virginia and a company would be or- 
ganized for developments. 

Charleston—Coal Mines, ete.—Silas A, Con 
dict, Harlow E. Morse, William McComb, 
John M. Goddard and others, all of New 
York city, have incorporated the Kanawha 
& Pennsylvania Coal Co. for the develop 
ment of coal lands in West Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere; authorized capital 
$500,000. 

Charlestown — Limestone Quarries. — A 
smelting company of Pennsylvania has 
leased a tract of land from George W. Lucas 


near Charlestown and will open limestone 
quarry. 
Clarksburg—Coal Mines.—The Bye Coal & 


Coke Co. has organized, with James K, Hall, 
president, and S. M. Noyes, secretary, for 
development of 1000 acres of coal lands be- 
tween Clarksburg and Weston. 

Clay County—Oil Wells.—k. A. Rider of 
the Donagol Oil Co. of Pennsylvania has, it 
is said, leased 83,000 acres of oil lands in 
Clay county and will develop at once, Ad 
dress Mr. Rider, care of Ruffner Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Fayetteville—Telephone System.—J. W. St. 
Clair, 8S. L. Walker, C. R. Summerfield, J. 
T. Grose and others have incorporated the 
New River Telephone Co., with authorized 
capital of $100,000, for construction of tele- 
phone system. 

Grafton—Coal Mines, Coke Ovens, ete.— 
The Laurei Creek Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated, with capital of $10,000, and privilege 
of increasing to $100,000, for development of 
coal mines, manufacture of coke, ete., by 
William A. Brydon and 8S. Bernard Brydon 
of Bloomington, Md.; Benjamin F. Braden- 
bangh of Simpson, W. Va., and others. 


Hinton—Electric-light Plant and Ice Fac- 
tory.—Chartered: The Hinton Electrie Light, 
lee & Fuel Co., with authorized capital of 
$100,000, by John Leslie, F. W. Gilbert, James 
H. Miller and others, for the establishment 
of electriclight plant and ice factory. 


Martinsburg—Coal Mines, ete.—The Grant 
Coal & Coke Co. has been incorporated for 
the development of coal and timber lands, 
manufacture of coke, ete., by William B. 
Stokes, Griffin ©. Callahan, J. Walter White 
and others, all of Philadelphia, Pa.; author 
ized capital $500,000. 

Martinsburg—Coal Mines, ete.—Griflin C, 
Callahan, J, Walter White, William H. Triol 
and others, all of Philadelphia, Pa., have in 
corporated the McCulloch Coal & Coke Co. 
to conduct general mining business and man- 
ufacture coke; authorized capital $500,000. 


Martinsburg—Stone Quarries.—The Besse- 
mer Limestone Co, (office In Dunn Building) 
will open new quarries near Martinsburg. 

Parkersburg—Glass Factory.—Baker Bros. 
& Co. of Areadia, Ind., are investigating 
with a view to establishing glass factory in 
Parkersburg. 

Piedmont—Coal Mines.—A company is be- 
ing organized, with J. O. J. Greene of West 
ernport, Md., president, and E. M. Jones of 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., secretary, treasurer and 
manager, for the development of coal mines. 

Salem—Coal Mines.—James E. Brown of 
Uniontown, Pa.; Alfred J. Cochran of Daw- 
son and others have purchased and will de- 
velop 12,000 acres of land near Salem. 

Shinnston—Coal Mines.—The Hocking Val- 
ley Coal Co. of Columbus, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the plant of the Riverdale Coal Co. 
at Shinnston, and will greatly enlarge it. 

Wellsburg — Electric-light Plant. — The 
Welisburg & Wheeling Railway Co. will es- 
tablish a plant to furnish electric lights, 


BURNED. 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Hotel Jerome; loss $50,000. 
Columbia, 8. C.—V. Myers’ carriage fac 


tory. 

East Point, Ga.—Watkins hay-press fac 
tory. 

Eikton, Md.—MecQuilkin 
Co.'s paper mill. 
Vearlington, Miss.—Favre Brick Manufac- 
turing Co.’s plant; estimated loss $40,000. 

Richmond, Va.—Johnston & Co.'s paper- 
box factory at 1446 East Franklin street; 
loss $5000. 

Slaughtersville, 
Works; loss $15,000. 


& Carter Paper 


Ky.—Gallagher ‘Tobacco 


BUILDING NOTES. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Bank Building.—The Central 
Bank building will be remodeled at cost of 
$25,000. Grant Wilkins will prepare plans. 
Baltimore, Md.—Dwelling.—Wyatt & Nolt- 
ing have made plans for $40,000 dwelling for 
W. S. Bowdoin. Geo, A. Blake & Son are 
the builders. 

Baltimore, Md.—Clubhouse.—Col. J. J. Rey 
nolds, representing New York and Newark, 
N. J., capitalists, has closed for 160 acres of 
land at Windsor Mills, near Walbrook, for 
the erection of a four-story clubhouse to cost 
$500,000, containing all modern improvements, 
including swimming pool, ete. Wyatt & 
Nolting are the architects. 

Bedford City, Va.—Warehouse.—D. T. & 
W. R. Saunders of Franklin county will 
build large tobacco warehouse in Bedford 
City. 

Carrollton, Ky.—Postoftice Building.—F. A. 

Vanderlip, assistant secretary, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., will open 
proposals January 28 for the construction of 
United States postoflice building in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications, copies 
of which may be had at his office or at office 
of superintendent at Carrollton at discretion 
of supervising architect. 
Cateechee, S. C.—Residence.—Frank P. 
Milburn, Columbia, 8. C., has prepared plans 
for frame residence, with slate roof, to con 
tain steam heat, electric lights, ete., and 
cost $4500, for D. K. Morris. 

Chase City, Va.—Sanitarium.—The Chase 
City Sanitarium Co., reported lately as in 
corporated, secured control of Chase City 
Mineral Springs and twenty-five acres of 
land, and will build large hotel and sani- 
tarium, for which plans are being prepared; 
John G. Miller of Richmond, secretary. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Warehouse. — F. H. 
Wakeman of Sparta, Tenn., will erect a 
bonded warehouse in Chattanooga 130x50 
feet. 

Clinton, Ga.—Jail.—Bids are wanted until 
January 8 for a fireproof jail building and 
cell work; J. W. Golucke & Co., architects, 
Atlanta, Ga. Address Sam Barron, chairman 
county commissioners. 

Columbia, S. C.—Office Building.—Ilrank 
I’. Milburn has prepared plans for an oflice 
building for the State Dispensary to be of 
pressed brick, stone and terra-cotta and con- 


tain hot water, electric lighting, gas and 
electric fixtures, electric bells, skylight, 


bathroom outfit, ete., and cost $7000. 
Corsicana, Texas—School Building.—The 
city will vote upon the issuance of $25,000 of 


bonds for erection of a school building. Ad 
dress “The Mayor.” 
Galveston, Texas — Exchange Building.— 


George W. Stowe has prepared plans for re 
modeling the Galveston Exchange Building, 
lately reported. 

Hattiesburg, Miss.—Hotel.—G. M. Kennedy 


of Hattiesburg and J. Pollock of Mobile, 
Ala., will build a $25,000 hotel at Hatties 
burg. 


Hawkinsville, Ga.—Depot.—The Southern 
Railway Co, will build depot at Hawkins 
ville, plans for which have been adopted; 
Frank S. Gannon, general manager, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Henderson, Ky.—Warehouse.—The Hen- 
derson Cotton Mills has let contract for the 
erection of a $20,000 warehouse. 

Jackson, Tenn.—Storehouse.—L. W. Bir- 
mingham will erect a three-story business 
house 80x105 feet. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Office Building.—Dr. B. 
F. Young will erect a six-story office build- 
ing. 

Natural Bridge, Va.—Hotel.—The Natural 
Bridge Development Co., reported recently 
as organized, has purchased the Natural 
Bridge property for $50,000, and will erect a 
large hotel and make other improvements. 
R. T. Brooks of Richmond, Va., is president. 





heat and power to consumers. 





Newport News, Va.— Pavilion. —H. K. 





Veats has designed a dancing pavilion for 
the new hotel to be erected at Pig Point, as 
lately reported. 

Raleigh, N, C.—Dwellings.—W. P. Rose is 
preparing plans for residence for 8S. D. Wait. 

Mrs. J. R. Barkley is also having plans made 

for residence. 

Rockingham, N. C.—School.—The legisla- 

ture will be petitioned for authority to issue 

bonds for erection of school building. Ad 

dress ‘“The Mayor.” 

Savannah, Ga.—Depot.—The Seaboard Air | 
Line, Southern Railway and Plant system | 
will build a $500,000 union depot at Savan- 

nah, as reported lately. 


Selma, Ala.—Sechool Building.—The city 
will petition legislature for authority to 


issue $25,000 bonds for erecting school build- 
ing. Address ‘‘The Mayor.” 

Stephenville, Texas—Business Building.— 
G. B. Maloney & Co. will erect two-story 
brick building 130x110 feet. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Hotel.—The Ewins-Dean 
Hotel Co., care of W. W. Wood, contem- 
plates the erection of a new hotel or the re- 
building of the Pacific House. 

Washington, D. C.—Hall.—Vlans have been 
prepared by William J. Palmer for erection 
of a five-story brick building to be known as 
Rust Hall for the Lucy Webb Hayes Train- 
ing School. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Railways. 

Amarillo, Texas.—A company is being or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Raton, N. 
M., to Amarillo, passing through what are 
known as the Chicorica coal fields. It is 
stated that New York and Connecticut cap- 
italists are interested in the enterprise. 
Athens, Texas.-—It is stated that Tansey 
Bros. have secured the contract for grading 
iwenty-tive miles of the Texas & New Or- 
leans division of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way between Athens and Nacogdoches. J. 
T. Mahl at Houston is engineer of the rail- 
road company. 
Bainbridge, Ga.—The latest report con- 
cerning the extension of the Georgia Pine 
Railroad between Bainbridge and Tallahas- 
see is to the effect that contracts for grading 
will be let within the next thirty days, and 
that it will be built immediately. J. P. Wil- 
liams at Savannah is president of the com- 
pany. 
Birmingham, Ala.—It is reported that 
James Weisel of Allentown, Pa., has de- 
cided to build a railroad through mineral 
land recently purchased in Jefferson county. 

Bismarck, Mo.—The Southern Missouri 
Railway, recently referred to in the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, will terminate at Bis- 
marck,. It is te extend to a point on the Mis- 
sissippi river, a distance of about fifty miles, 
by the way of Flemington and Bonne Terre, 
Mo. Among those interested are C. H. Bos- | 
worth and Robert Moore of St. Louis. Mr. 
Bosworth is president of the Illinois South- 
ern Railroad Co. at Chicago. 





Bruton, Ga.—In a letter to the Manufac- 
turers’ Record President John M. Egan of 
the Central of Georgia Railway Co. writes | 
that surveys are now being made on a line | 
to connect the Bruton & Pineora with the 
Central, but that no decision has been | 
reached in the matter as yet. 


Cadiz, Ky.—Surveys have recently been 
made of the proposed road to be built be 
tween Cadiz and a connection with the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad. Armitage Bros., at 
Philadelphia, are engineers in charge of the 
project. 

Charleston, W. Va.—It is reported that the 
Commonwealth Coal Co. has been incorpo 
rated to build a line about three and one-half | 
miles long through property which it has se- 
cured. The road, if built, will be a feeder of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 





Clarksville, Tenn.—President Jere Baxter 
of the Tennessee Central Railroad Co. makes | 
the announcement that construction is to | 
begin on what is known as the Clarksville | 
division of this road, and that it is to be | 
complete within the next twelve months. It 
is also stated that work is to begin upon the 
terminals of the Tennessee Central in the 
city of Nashville. 

Denaldsonville, La.—It is expected to com- 
plete the branch of the Texas & Pacifie sys- 
tem between Donaldsonville and Thibodaux, 
La., by January 15. The branch will be 
twenty-nine miles in length. 

El! Paso, Texas.—W. E. Dauchy of Chicago, 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co., advises the Manufac- 
turers’ Record that a contract has been let 


are Creech & Lee and the Bethune & Cra. 
ney Construction Co., both of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Flemington, W. Va.—A correspondent of 
the Manufacturers’ Record writes that a line 
has been surveyed between Ilemington and 
Astor, a distance of about six miles, and 
that it is reported that it may be built ag q 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio. J. M. Gra. 
ham at Baltimore is chief engineer of the 
railroad company. 

Fort Worth, Texas.—lIt reported that 
another company has been organized to build 
an electric line between Fort Worth and 
Dallas, and that F. Howard Porter of New 
York has become interested. G. Van Ginke} 
of Dallas, president of the Dallas Street 
Railway Co., is associated with this syndi- 
cate. : 

Fort Worth, Texas.—The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Mexico Railroad Co. has been char- 
tered in Texas, with $2,000,000 capital stock, 
to build through Sherman, Dallam and Hart- 
ley counties, a total distance of 110 miles, 
Among the incorporators are M. V. Harris 
and M. A. Low of Fort Worth. (It is under. 
stood that this is a sub-company formed in 
the interest of the extension of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific system in the South- 
west.) 

Franklin, Ga.—The plan to build a rail- 
road between Tallulah Falls and Franklin 
has reached a point where a company has 
been organized which will be known as the 
Blue Ridge & Atlantic. It will form an 
extension of the Tallulah Falls Railroad, and 
will be 140 miles in length. Among those in- 
terested are J. A. Deal, who is president of 
the company, and R. L. Porter, who is vice- 
president. Samuel C. Dunlap at Clarkesville, 
Ga., is general manager of the Tallulah Falls 
Railroad. 


is 


Galveston, Texas.—It is stated that the 
present owners of the Guif & Interstate 
Railroad Co. are considering the extension 
of the line to a connection with the St. 
Louis Southwestern system. H, 8. Spangler 
at Galveston is receiver of the company. 

Gulfport, Miss.—It is stated that the Gulf 
& Ship Island Railroad Co. has revived the 
question of building a branch from Laurel 
to Philadelphia, a distance of seventy-five 
miles, to reach timber tracts in that section 
of the State. 8S. S. Bullis is general manager 
of the railway company. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City, Park- 
ville & St. Joseph Electric Railway Co. has 
been incorporated in Missouri by L. W. 
Prior, George W. York and others. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—It is reported that the 
Southern Railway Co. has prepared plans for 
about five miles of track which will be laid 
in the yards near Knoxville. W. H. Wells 
at Washington is engineer. 

Lake Charles, La.—A report is current that 
the Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf Railroad 
Co. is considering an extension to a connec: 
tion with some line reaching New Orleans, 
and have made the surveys between Lake 
Charles and Abbeville, a distance of seventy- 
five miles. H. 2. Kane at Lake Charles is 
receiver of the company. 

Lumberton, N. C.—The Carolina Northern 
Railroad has been completed between Lum- 
berton and Barnesville, a distance of about 
tifteen miles. It is expected to begin the 
extension to Marion, 8S. C., immediately. 
The extension will be twenty-eight miles in 
length, making the total length of the road 
forty-three miles. T. C. McNealy at Lumber- 
ton is general superintendent. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.—The Bessemer Lime- 
stone Co. has awarded a contract for build- 
ing two and one-half miles of railroad to 
Wade, Sloan & Co. of Baltimore. J. R. Mar 


| tin will be engineer in charge of the work, 


which will begin immediately. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—The Middlesboro Min 
eral Railway Co., recently incorporated, it 
is stated, may build a line from Middlesbore 
to a point in Bell county, a distance of about 
eleven miles. J. H. Bartlett, president of 
the company, confirms its organization. 


Montgomery, Ala.—It is reported that 4 
considerable mileage of the Montgomery, 
Hayneville & Camden Railroad has beet 
graded between Montgomery and Camden. 
This road is being promoted by a compaty 
of which Sol D. Bloch, at Montgomery, # 
president. 

Morgantown, W. Va.—The Monongalia 
Railroad Co. has been chartered in West Vit 
ginia to build a road from Cassville, in Me 
nongalia county, to Morgantown, a distance 
of eight miles. James A. Milholland of Cu 
berland, Md., and Charles F. Robinson 
Newport, R. L, are among the incorporator 


Newport, Tenn.—The work of grading the 





for about 100 miles of the El Paso & Rock 
Island extension, recently referred to in the 





Manufacturers’ Record. The contractors 


Tennessee & North Carolina Railroad 
| tween Newport and Waynesville, N. C., # 
‘now in progress and several contracts bart 
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been let. Messrs. Hart & Holloway of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., are promoting the project. In 
connection with the road a report is current 
that it may be used by the Seaboard Air 
Line when completed. The distance is about 
forty miles. 

Norfolk, Va.—L. S. Foote, vice-president of 
the Chesapeake Transit Company, writes the 
Manufacturers’ Record that the company 
proposes building a steam railroad from Nor- 
folk to Cape Henry. When ready to begin 
construction work it will require about ten 
miles of rails. 

Oliver Springs, Teun.—A report is current 
that the Southern Railway Co. may build a 
branch six miles long to the coal mines in 
the vicinity of Oliver Springs. W. H. Wells 
at Washington, D. C., is engineer. 

Orange, Texas.—E. L. Reeves of Chicago 
is interested in the Gulf Terminal, Orange & 
Northern Railroad, being promoted from 
Orange to a point in Jasper county, a dis- 
tance of thirty-five miles. It will be a feeder 
of the Kansas City Southern system if built. 

Port Arthur, Texas.—In a letter to the 
Manufacturers’ Record Mr. W. McDaniel, 
president of the Port Arthur, Houston & 
Western Railway Co., writes that right of 
way is now being secured and it is expected 
to let contracts within a few weeks. E. L. 
Rothrock and George M. Craig are vice- 
presidents of the company; C, M. Davis, sec- 
retary, and Charles F, Ashley, treasurer. 
The company is composed of business men 
of Port Arthur. 

Richmond, Va.—It is stated that the Sea- 
board Air Line has determined to reballast 
an extensive section of its main line between 
Richmond and Tampa, Fla. E. St. John at 
Portsmouth is vice-president of the company. 

Roanoke, Va.—It is stated that a contract 
has been let for grading ten miles additional 
of the Norfolk & Western system along 
Cripple creek. The first five miles of the 
branch have already been graded, and track- 
laying has begun. Its total length will be 
fifteen miles. C. S. Churchill at Roanoke is 
engineer. 

Rutherfordton, N. C.—The business men 
of Rutherfordton are organizing a railroad 
company to build to Spartanburg or some 
other point in South Carolina. 

Shreveport, La.—A number of sub-con- 
tracts have been awarded on the extension 
of the Shreveport & Red River Valley Rail- 
road, near Alexandria. Epple & Hayes of 
Alexandria have secured the contract for 
fifty miles, which it is expected to complete 
by February 1. This extension will termi 
nate at Alexandria. 

St. George’s, S. C.—It is reported that the 
Hampton & Branchville Railroad has made 
a survey from Ehrhart to St. George's, a 
distance of fifteen miles. W. H. Mauldin at 
Hampton is president of the company. 

Swainsboro, Ga.—It is reported that the 
Midville, Swainsboro & Red Bluff Railroad 
has been sold to a syndicate, which will ex- 
tend it from Midville to Augusta, a distance 
of fifty-five miles. Thompsou at 
Swainsboro is general manager. 

Sylvania, Ga.—It is stated that the direc- 
tors of the Sylvania Railroad Co. have de- 
termined to build the proposed extension 
from Sylvania to Girard, and that surveys 
are to be made at once. W. M. Hobby at 
Sylvania is general manager of the company. 

Yorktown, Va.—It is reported that arrange- 
hents are being made to construct a sec- 
tion of the Yorktown, Poquosin & Hampton 
Electric Railroad, recently referred to in 
the Manufacturers’ Record. J. F. Hubbard 
at Yorktown is a director of the company. 


Jesse 


Street Railways. 

Algiers, La.—August Schabel of Algiers is 
interested in a proposed electric railroad to 
extend through the principal streets, termi- 
hating at the new dock to be located on the 
water front. 

Kansas City, Mo.—It is reported that the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Co. has de- 
tided to expend about $2,000,000 in the im- 
provements and extensions which it has 
Planned. W. H. Holmes is president, and 
©. F. Holmes, general manager. 

Anent Home Study.—In a circular-letter 
issued by the D. L. & W. R. R. to its em- 
Ployes ihe following reference is made to 
the International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa.: “Having personal knowledge 
of the benefits to be derived by a course of 
Study in any of the branches offered, the 
800d effects it is producing and the satisfac- 
tion it is giving to railroad men on other 
lines, and knowing also its high standing as 
1: educational institution, we confidently 
commend it to all employes of this com- 
bahy who desire an improved education and 
& general knowledge of railroading, and 
Urge them to avail themselves of this oppor- 


Maclay, Proposals and Suples Wanted 


Manufacturers and others in need 
of machinery of any kind are re- 
quested to lt our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as to the kind of machin- 
ery needed we will make their wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
secure the attention of machinery 
manufacturers throughout the coun 
try. The MANUFACTURERS’ REC: 
ORD has received during the week 
the following particulars as to ma 
chinery that is wanted. 





Blasting Machinery.—J. S. Wilson, Talbot, 
N. C., wants to correspond with manufactur- 
ers of machinery for blasting stone. 

Boiler and Engine.—See ‘‘Saw-mill.”’ 

Boiler and Engine.—See ‘*Woodworking 
Machinery.” 

Boiler and Engine.—Oscar F. Bledsoe, 
Grenada, Miss., needs a 50-horse-power en- 
gine and 60-horse-power boiler. 

Brick and Tile Machinery.—R. BE. Causey, 
Thomaston, Ga., wants catalogues, prices, 
ete., from manufacturers of brick and tile 
machinery; also sewer-pipe machinery. 

Cannery Machinery.—Harry Morton, Horn- 
beck, La., wants to correspond with manu- 
facturers of cannery machinery. 

Carpet Manufacturers.—B. 
Hedgesville, W. Va., wants 
manufacturers of carpet. 

Chair Splints.—Franklin Manufacturing 
Co., Franklinton, N. C., wants addresses of 
parties selling white oak chair splints. 

Chenille and Lace-curtain Manufacturers. 
B. D. Snyder, Hedgesville, W. Va., wants 
addresses of manufacturers of chenille and 
lace curtains. 

Cotton Gin.—F. E. Daily & Brown, Rosa, 
Ala., are in need of cotton gin. 


D. Snyder, 
addresses of 


Cotton Machinery.—Memphis Lint Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., is in the market for carding 
machine, new or second-hand, 

Cotton-mill Machinery.—H. H. & T. H. 
Graham, Pinewood, Tenn., are in the mar- 
ket for a small 36-inch warper, and will 
likely buy a 86-inch slasher, new or second- 
hand. 


Cotton Mills.—See ‘Textile Manufactur- 
ers.”’ 
Cotton Yarn.—W. 8S. Godwin, 315 North 


Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa., is in the 
market for one or two bales of three-ply 
cotton yarn suitable for making mops. 


Creamery.—John W. Fisher, Tom's Creek, 
Va., wants to correspond with creamery-ma- 
chinery manufacturers. 

Dredging.—Diego L. Clark, 90 Rio street, 
Matanzas, Cuba, will receive proposals until 
January 31 for dredging in channel of Buba, 
Cardenas Bay, Cuba. Specifications, blank 
forms, ete., furnished on application. 


Electrical Equipment.—International Light 
& Power Co., El Paso, Texas, will place 
orders within sixty days for 200-horse-power 
tandem compound engine, 125-kilowatt d. e. 
two-phase generator, transformers, meters, 
are lamps, poles and line material; probable 
cost $25,000. 

Electrical Machinery.—Blue Ridge Overalls 
Co., S&S. D. Ferguson, president, Roanoke, 
Va., is in need of an electric motor to attach 
to engine carrying about thirty-five lights. 
Electrical-storage Battery.—Sealed propos- 
als addressed to “Board of Awards,” care 
Geo. N. Numsen, city register, Baltimore, 
Md., will be received until December 31 for 
storage battery for new courthouse, in ac- 
cordance with specifications, which may be 
obtained at office of F. T. Hellman, superin- 
tendent public buildings. Certified check for 
$500 required and usual rights reserved. 


Electric-light Plant.—Hayden, Wheeler & 
Schwend, Charlotte, N. C., want bids on best 
gus and electriclighting plant for office 
building. 

Elevator.—Hayden, Wheeler & Schwend, 
Charlotte, N. C., want bids on hydraulic ele- 
vators. 

Engine.—Acme Brewing Co., Macon, Ga., 
wants second-hand 80 to 100-horse-power Cor- 
liss engine; state price and condition. 
Engine.—Hobson Creek Placer Mining Co., 
712 Spruce street, St. Louis, Mo., is in the 
market for a six-horse-power gas engine. 
Engine. — Century Cotton Mills, F. A. 
Lukin, secretary, South Boston, Va., wants 
automatic engine 8x10, with subbase; second- 
hand preferred. 


& Coal Co., W. S. Glore, manager, Danville, 
Ky., wants names of manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and appliances for scientific burning 
of charcoal and extraction of wood alcohol, 
acid, ete.; also wants estimates on a plant 
to make ouk extract on a small scale. 

Fireproof Steel Building Manufacturers.— 
Adolph Cockburn, Bluetields, Nicaragua, 
Central America, wants to communicate 
with manufacturers of fireproof steel build- 
ings. 

Furniture.—B. D. Snyder, Hedgesville, W. 
Va., wants addresses of manufacturers of 
furniture. 

Furniture.—Mrs. Murray, care of C. C. 
Howell, Knoxville, Tenn., will want to buy 
about $4000 worth of furniture for hotel. 

Gas Engine.—See “Engine.” 

Gas Plant.—See ‘“‘Electric-light Plant.” 


Grist Mill.—Henry Warten, Athens, Ala., 
desires to purchase grist mill. 

Grist Mill—F. E. Daily & Brown, Rosa, 
Ala., are in need of grist mill. 

Hose.—Hobson Creek Placer Mining Co., 
712 Spruce street, St. Louis, Mo., is in the 
market for 2500 feet of canvas hose. 

Knitting Mills—See ‘Textile Manufac- 
turers."’ 

Laundry Machinery.—R. P. Boone, Clinton, 
N. C., wants to correspond with manufac- 
turers of steam-laundry machinery. 

Planing Mill.—F. E. Daily & Brown, Rosa, 
Ala., are in need of planing machinery. 

Printing Works.—Truth Publishing Co., R. 
H. Sweeny, manager, Spartanburg, S. C., is 
in the market for machinery for printing, 
beokbinding, engraving, lithographing, em- 
bossing and stereotyping, as well as modern 
appliances for newspaper office. 

Quarrying Equipment.—See “Blasting Ma- 
chinery.” 

Saw-mill.—See ‘‘Woodworking Machinery.” 

Saw-mill.—Box 186, Fort White, Fla., wants 
to buy a 25-horse-power engine and boiler 
and saw-mill to match. 

Sewer-pipe Machinery.—See 
Tile Machinery.” 

Sewers.—W. 8S. Embrey, chairman sewer 
committee, Fredericksburg, Va., will open 
proposals January 10 for constructing sew- 
ers after specifications which are furnished 
on application by experienced contractors; 
N. Wilson Davis, engineer in charge. 

Shuttle and Bobbin Machinery.—S. L. 
Varks, secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Statesville, N. C., wants names of manufac- 
turers of shuttle and bobbin machinery. 

Steam Roller.—James W. Tufts, Box 5339, 
Boston, Mass., wants small steam roller for 
use on golf links. 

Textile Manufacturers.—Weekes Manufac- 
turing Co., R. M. Lightfoot, secretary, Ma- 
con, Ga., wants addresses of manufacturers 
of ladies’ skirts, shirtwaists and neckwear; 
also of counterpane manufacturers. 

Water-works.—Dallas, Texas, will receive 
proposals until January 10 for furnishing 
materials and constructing water-works im- 
provements, outlined as building earthen 
dam, requiring moving about 90,000 cubic 
yards; supplying about 1200 tons cast-iron 
pipe (mostly 16 and 24-inch diameter) and 
special castings, supplying gate valves and 
fire hydrants and laying water pipe and set- 
ting valves and bydrants. Plans and speci- 
fications may be seen after January 1 at 
office of Hugh Raines, city engineer, Dallas, 
or at office of Chester B. Davis, Room 707, 
No. 10 Wall street, New York. 

Woodworking Factory.—N. B. Handy Co., 
N. B. Handy, president, Lynchburg, Va., de- 
sires to purchase second-hand machinery for 
sush, door and blind factory. 

Woodworking Machinery.—W. <A. Wort- 
man, Morganton, N. C., wants machinery for 
manufacturing telephone and telegraph pins, 


Woodworking Machinery.—Leonard Vyne, 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., is in the market for 
two single-surfacing planers and matchers; 
also a 150-horse-power portable engine and 
boiler and saw-mill for same. 


“Brick and 


TRADE NOTES. 


For the Desk.—A neat novelty in the cal- 
endar line is issued, it combining a ther- 
mometer with the pad of days and dates by 
months. It is intended for standing on the 
desk, and makes an acceptable addition to 
the office-man’s equipment. The Fernholtz 
Brick Machinery Co., St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of brick machinery, sends this novelty. 





Repeated Orders Often.—The ‘Cross Oil 
Filter” is manufactured by the Burt Manu- 
facturing Co., Akron, Ohio. Its popularity 
as a thoroughly efficient device is constantly 
being enhanced, and the demand continues 


of Philadelphia is one of many important 
companies using the “Cross.”’ It has pur- 
chased nine of them in all. 


Sterling Exhaust Pipe-Head.—As power 
users find the most successful results are 
obtained from the “Sterling Steam-Exhaust 
Pipe-Head,”’ they are ordering it from all 
parts of the country. The Sterling Blower 
& Pipe Manufacturing Co. of Hartford, 
Coun., makes this device, its most recent 
sales extending to California and Texas, 
One has also been ordered from Cuba. 


Virginia Pyrites Property.—The pyrites 
property of an established development 
company located in Virginia is to be offered at 
public sale under order of court next month. 
The property includes lands, buildings, ma- 
chinery and other equipment necessary for 
active operations. James R. Caton and Wm, 
E. Bibb, special commissioners, Alexandria, 
Va., can be addressed for particulars. 


Conveying, Elevating and Power Transmit- 
ting.—An Atlanta (Ga.) office will be estdb- 
lished next month by the H. W. Caldwell & 
Son Co. of Chicago, manufacturer of eleva- 
ting, conveying and power-transmitting ma- 
chinery. W. C. Conant, an expert mechan- 
ical engineer, will have charge of the branch 
office. He will give advice and contract to 
furnish equipments of the company’s manu- 
facture. . 





Asbestos Coverings.—The H. W. Johns 
Manufacturing Co. of New York is now ap- 
plying its asbestos covering in the 20-story 
Broad-Exchange Building in New York. It 
is understood that the riser pipes alone re- 
quire over 40,000 feet of covering, and that 
the entire contract includes nearly 60,000 feet 
of covering. The Johns corporation is pre- 
pared to submit full information regarding 
its asbestos coverings. 


For Pulverizing Materials.—Equipments 
offered for pulverizing purposes do not al- 
ways give the satisfaction which users re- 
quire. Pulverizers of modern design and of 
thoroughly tested efficiency are what is de- 
manded. The various character of the ma- 
terials that are pulverized is an important 
factor in the production of the necessary 
machinery for pulverizing, and there are 
other points that must also be carefully 
considered. There is a certain make of pul- 
verizer concerning which users make some 
interesting statements. A few fragments 
may be quoted here. Eureka Fertilizer Co., 
Perryville, Md., says: “It has given entire 
satisfaction in every way.”’ Pearson Pack- 
ing Co., Baltimore: ‘We find the mill doing 
satisfactory work and fully up to what you 
promised for it.’’, Piedmont-Mt. Airy Guano 
Co., Baltimore: ‘Has given entire satisfac- 
tion, and we find that we are able to use 
materials that cannot be handled in a cage 
disintegrator.”” M. Hamm Co., Washington, 
Ohio: “Gives entire satisfaction.” Such 
testimonials speak highly of the pulverizer 
mentioned. This is the one built by A. J. 
Sackett of Baltimore (Holliday and Balti- 
more streets). 


Heating and Ventilating Contracts.—The 
science of heating and ventilating has en- 
listed the services of the most prominent 
engineering companies, among them being 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Forge Co. This company 
finds business exceeding brisk in all its 
branches, and some satisfying orders have 
lately been received from Pennsylvania. 
One order calls for installing 160-inch three- 
quarter bousing steel-plate fan direct-con- 
nected to a 10x10 horizontal center-crank en- 
gine; another order is for two 120-inch three- 
quarter housing steel-plate pulley fans, to- 
gether with fan-system heater, boiler, steam 
connections, ete. These two contracts are 
for ventilating and heating Franklin (Pa.) 
buildings. Another order is from the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railroad at Du 
Bois, Pa.; it is for heating and ventilating 
machine shops by two 170-inch housing fans, 
with 9x10 horizontal center-crank direct-con- 
nected engines and 14,272 feet of Buffalo fan- 
system heater; also will heat roundhouse by 
140-inch three-quarter housing fan, with di- 
rect-connected 8x8 horizontal engine and 
heater; also will supply forges No. 7 B vol- 
ume blower and a 70-inch planing-mill ex- 


About Sturtevant.—The B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., Boston, reports business of 1900 as the 
largest in its history. In standard types of 
blowers, exhausters and hot-blast heating 
apparatus its products have kept pace with 
the receut industrial movement. But in the 
installation of fans for the production of me- 
chanica) draft for steam boilers the desira- 
bility of this method in preference to the 
chimney has been shown by a great increase, 
The domestic and foreign orders for forges 
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the electrical department has been far in 
excess of the previous year. This output is 
principally specialties—electric fans of all 
types and small high-grade generating sets. 
New applications of fans constantly present 
themselves, and the careful study given to 
such problems is a main factor In the com 
pany's growth. All Sturtevant departments 
have been taxed to the utmost, and the out- 
look is favorable for a continuation of this. 
lhe Sturtevant Engineering Co, has moved 
oftice to 147 Queen Victoria 
street increased accommodations 
for its growing business as European repre 
sentative of the B. F. Sturtevant Co. A 
branch office has been established at 31 Rue 
de Provence, Paris, and the Glasgow office 
i+ Hope street. Offices at Ber 
Amsterdam and Milan re 


its London 


to secure 


removed to 
lin, Stockholm, 


main the same 


Large Demand.--The de 
electrical machinery, especially 
venerators, resulted during the year in an 
«extensive business for manufacturers. Those 
manufacturers electrical machinery 
has acquired a high reputation for efficiency 
and other desirable requisites naturally ob 
tuined the largest share of contracts placed. 
Probably no character of electrical appara- 
tus is of more importance than the genera 
ior, and it can be considered a great compli 
when manufacturers of 
renown in select a 
certain make of generator in preference to 
ihe many that are on the market. This is 
the case with the Crocker-Wheeler Co.'s gen 
Recent orders for these generators, 
of various sizes and capacity, for power, 
railway and lighting, came from such rep 
resentative concerns as the E, P. Allis Co., 
Frick Engine Co., Vencoyd Iron Works, 
Richmond Locomotive Works, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, Arlington Copper Co, and others. 
Also orders of Crocker-Wheeler make have 
been sixty-six motors for power work at the 
United States Mint in Philadelphia, a total 
of over 300 horse-power; Toledo Bridge Co. 
thirty-five motors, aggregating 400 
horse-power. The Crocker-Wheeler Co. Is 
of Ampere, N. J., where its plant has been 


f;enerators in 
mand for 


whose 


ment experienced 


national virious lines 


erators, 


ordered 


busily engaged the entire year. A branch 
office recently established at Pittsburg is 
sending contracts constantly to the home 
otliee, 


By Edmund Noble. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
York. Price $1.50. 

Incidents of the past six months have 


Russia and Russians, 
Publishers, 


toston and New 


brought the United States face to face in 
the Kast with Russia under rather stren- 
uous conditions. What may develop from 
those conditions no man can predict aceu- 
rately, for they are hardly understood by 


the general American reader, however 


deep the interest in them may be, and 
there has been comparatively little oppor- 
tunity for Americans to possess them 
selves with the equipment necessary for 
ap intelligent understanding of the situa- 
a knowledge of the Russians them 


The avernge thought of Russia is 


lion, 
vlyes, 
of a people of confused origins dominated 
which, somehow or 


by an autocracy 


other, came to the assistance of the 
Liited 


South, provided for the elevation of its 


Siates in the war against the 


own serfs, ceded Alaska to this country, 
Was invelved in a struggle at Sevastopol, 


entrenched itself at 


nod tere recently 

Port Arthur, extended its influence 
through Northern China and ealled a 
peace conference at The Hague which 


marked the beginning of warfare in two 


or three quarters of the globe at once. 
Mr. Noble, therefore, in bis “Russia and 
task de- 


manner most 


Russians,” has performed a 


manded by the times in a 
neceptable for seckers of truth conveyed 


in attractive diction. Starting with a 
view of the land and the people and the 
laying of the foundations of a great na 
tion, he shows how Russia became an 
uutocracy as one of the consequences of 
the Tatar-Mongol conquest, tells of the 
Peter the 


assimilating Russia to the civilization of 


work done by Great toward 
Western Europe, a work carried on upon 
au minor scale by the women reformers of 
the next fifty years, the spread of liber- 
alism, the response to it in the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants and the growth of 
colonization with Siberian exile as a pow- 





erful influence, and he comes finally to a 
consideration of the future of the empire. 
Mr. Noble tinds that Russia has been able 
thus far to maintain her prestige as a 
isolation 
This 
isolation, however, cannot continue, and 


power largely by her 
lack of an ocean frontier. 


military 


and het 


in time Russian resources will be not the 
burriers raised by nature or maintained 
artificially by men, but the power of the 
people to compete with the peoples of 
other lands in the things which make for 
national strength and greatness, At pres- 
ent the autocratic rule of the empire is 
maintained in the interest of a ruling 
class, Which Mr. Noble thinks may be sin- 
core enough to believe that the interests 
of the people, or rather, of the great agri- 
cultural mass of the people, coincides with 
its own, while the cultured and politically 
uinbitious class is between the upper and 
the nether millstones. This condition, 
however, he does not regard as a perma- 
neney, for he finds that, clinging as they 
may to personal power, the Tsars cannot 
choose but to permit the very changes 
which must ultimately make them and 
their function unnecessary. Hope is re- 
vealed in the fact that the Russian peo- 
ple, after the scourge of three centuries 
of Mongol domination, and after the mis- 
takes which have been made in the atti- 
tude of their country toward the evolu- 
tions of modern thought, have yet made 
progress. In this they have shown quali- 
ties which must be possessed if any peo- 
ple is to survive. The government, by 
expansion and conquest, by diverting at- 
tention from internal troubles, may’ post- 
pone for a considerable time the inevit- 
able military collapse which must come 
from its closer association with civiliza- 
But Mr. Noble 


connection be- 


tion of a higher order. 
that the 
tween popular progress and political prog- 


contends close 
ress Inaikes the cause of industrial eman- 
cipation in Russia full of promise, 


Allegany 
Hopkins 


Maryland Geological Survey. 


County. Publisher, Johns 

Press, Baltimore. 

The pre-eminently practical. work, based 
upon scientific accuracy, which has been 
done in the past four years by Dr. Wil- 
liam Bullock Clark, superintendent of the 
Survey, and his 


Maryland Geological 


staff, in co-operation with members of 
the scientific bureaus of the national gov- 
ernment, is continued in this volume, the 
first of a series of reports on the resources 
of Maryland counties. Probably no other 
county of the State is more interesting, 
geologically, than Allegany, and there are 
few regions more salubrious in climate or 
more beautiful in scenery. The county's 
economical resources are extensive, and 
umong the developed and undeveloped 
products are coal, fire-clay, iron ore, build- 
brick 


waters, the 


ing stone, raw material, shales, 


alluvial clays and mineral 


xreat variety of soils being capable of 


producing diversified crops. After an in- 
treating of the location and 


its chief 


troduction 
boundaries of the and 


physieal characteristics by Dr, Clark, the 


county 


volume contains chapters on the physiog- 
raphy, the geology, the mineral resources, 
the soils, climate, the hydrography, the 
magnetic declinations, the forests and the 
There are 
engravings of photo- 
not only 
showing the peculiar physical features, 


fauna and flora of the county. 
half-tone 
Allegany scenery, 


twenty 
graphs of 


but being in most cuses beautiful land- 
effects, and, in addition, fifteen 
figure pictures and maps, the whole work 
being a beautiful specimen of typographic 
art. The volume should prove of value 
not only from the educational standpoint, 
but also as an aid to those persons from 
a distance who may be considering sites 
for homes or opportunities for the safe 
investment of capital. 


seape 





FINANCIAL NEWS. 


The Manufacturers’ Record invites infor- 
mation about Southern financial matters, 
items of news about new institutions, divi- 
dends declared, securities to be issued, open- | 
ings for new banks, and general discussions 
of financial subjects bearing upon Southern 
matters. 








New Corporations. 


Messrs. McPherson & Co. of Cuthbert, 
Gia., have opened a bank in that city with 
$50,000 capital stock. 

The Mutual Fidelity & Guarantee Co. 
of Baltimore has been chartered, with 
$300,000 capital stock. 

S. A. Lillard and others have formed 
the City National Bank at Decatur, 
‘Texas, with $75,000 capital stock. 

George S. Berry and others are inter- 
ested in the First National Bank, organ- 
ized at Merkel, Texas, with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

A dispatch from West Point, Va., states 
that a banking company with $100,000 
capital has been organized and will begin 
business in January. 

The Carolina Industrial Insurance Co. 
of Charleston, S. C., recently organized, | 





has secured a charter to begin business, | 
T. J. Price is president. 

John G, Morton and others have organ- | 
ized what is to be called Morton's Bank | 
at Madisonville, Ky., with $50,000 capital 
stock. It will begin operations on Jan- 
uary 2. 

The Equitable Trust Co. is the title of | 
the company recently formed at Augusta, 
Ga., with $50,000 capital stock. The di- | 
rectors include Joseph B. Cummings and | 
A. F, Pendleton. 

Olney Davis has been elected president; 
J. N. Medenhall, vice-president, and H. | 
C,. Jones, cashier, of the Farmers and 
Merchants’ Bank, organized at Plano, 
Texas, with $50,000 capital stock. 

The Commercial Bank, recently organ- 
ized at New Orleans, will open for busi- 
ness on January 2, with $300,000 capital | 
William M. Smith 
president; L. M. Lichtenstein, 
H. Fulton, 
ager, | 


stock, has been | 
elected 


vice-president, and J. man- | 


New Securities. | 


The city of Brenham, Texas, will vote | 
January 8 on the question of issuing $15,- | 
000 in 5 per cent, improvement bonds, 

A bill is pending in the Alabama legis- 
lature authorizing the city of Mobile, 
Ala., to issue $100,000 in improvement 
bonds, 

The town of Terrell, Texas, has voted | 
in favor of issuing $18,000 in bonds for 
improvements. The mayor may be ad- 
dressed. 

Roby Robinson of Atlanta, 
purchased the issue of $35,000 in bonds of 
Union, 8S. C., on an interest basis of 3.92 
per cent. 

J. B. Fisher, mayor, will receive bids 
until January 10 for the issue of $25,000 
in 4 per cent. sewer bonds of Danville, 
Kentucky. 

The Memphis Light & Power Co. of | 
Memphis, Tenn., has given a deed of | 
trust to secure an issue of $2,000,000 in | 
bonds. SS. T. Carnes is president of the 
company. 

The Baltimore Medical College has de- 
cided to issue $125,000 in 5 per cent. 
bonds, which, it is stated, will probably 
be sold to the Mercantile Trust & Deposit 
Co. of Baltimore. 

Bills authorizing the following towns 
and counties to issue bonds have recently 
been passed by the Alabama legislature: 
The town of Woodlawn, $25,000; the 
town of East Lake, indefinite amount; 
town of Wylam, $5000; Jackson county, 
improvement bonds; town of Avondale, 
$25,000; Montgomery county, $100,000; 


Ga., has 





| 
| 





| fold merits may become apparent 
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Financial Notes. 


The People’s Bank of New 
La., has elected L. Cucullu as president. 


Orleans. 


Foundry for Sale.—At times manufactur 
ers decide upon retiring from active busi 
ness, and their action results in excellent 
opportunities for purchasing established 
plants. An opportunity of this character is 
now offered in the South. The plant in 
question is a complete foundry and machine 
shop that is well located and possesses other 
advantages for a successful and growilg 
trade. D. S. McCullough, Shelbyville, Ten®., 
can give information concerning this prope 
sition. 


Modern Gas or Gasoline Engine.—Users of 
power ho longer question the economy and 
advantages of the gas or gasoline engine 28 
a prime mover. Once having decided to pur 
chase an engine of this type, it only remains 
to decide upon which make to select. In 
order to assist buyers in deciding upon 4 
machine which is reliable, economical and 
durable, attention is called to the Olds ga 
or gasoline stationary engine. This engine 
needs only to be investigated that its manl- 
It dis- 
penses with much of the usual complica 
tions and yet retains the highest efficiency. 
Built on the true engine principle, claim 
by the Olds Motor Works of Detroit, Micb- 
it possesses the merits of many engines witb- 
out the demerits that frequently mar the® 
It is especially economical as to fuel, it & 
safe, it is durable, and its first cost see™ 
much less than the results obtained by i# 
use would warrant. A detailed descriptio® 
of every working part, its construction # 
operation may be obtained by addressié 
the manufacturer. 
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